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Books illustrated by courtesy uf The Century Co., New York 


An Outstanding 
Value in Vellum Book Cloths 


E’RE not exaggerating when we say that color with the best possible surlace for decora- 


Columbia Title Vellum Book Cloth is tion in any form. 
an outstanding value. Here are the reasons: Gg From the careful dyeing of the base to its 


Gg The base muslin is a closely woven fabric fine finish, quality is built into Title Vellum. 


and requires but a small percentage of filling. Gg All of these advantages together with a very 


This means greater strength and durability. moderate price combine to make Title Vellum one 


Gg Title Vellum is a dyed cloth insuring a solid of the outstanding book cloth values of the day. 


The Columbia Mills, Inc. 
225 Fifth Avenue - New York 





THE NEW SHERIDAN 
ROUNDER and BACKER 


Combined with the 


Sheridan Backlining and Headbanding Machine 
Produces 2000 books an hour. 


Improves quality and uniformity. 


Handles the full range of sizes from 5° x 4" to 12" x 10" and from 
3/16" to 2” in thickness. 
Operates either machine as a separate unit—or in combination. 


Requires only one operator, a girl to feed and a boy at the delivery 
end, to handle the entire combination. 


Offers a tremendous reduction in the cost of these operations. 


rT. W. & C. B. SHERIDAN CO. 


135 Lafayette St. 550 South Clark St. 183 Essex St. 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, IIl. Boston, Mass. 


48 Gray's Inn Road London, W. C. 1, England 
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Most popular of the 
Berry machines, the 
Model No. 5 operates suc- 
cessfully with from 2 to 5 
heads. It drills clean-cut 
holes, any size from 5/32 
to 4 inch throu gh two 
inches of stock, at one 
operation. Minimum 
spacing between centers 
of holes at one operation 
is 134 inches; maximum 
is 18 inches. The machine 
is furnished with all mov- 
ing parts guarded. 


JL | St SS} 


—_ = 
ROUND HOLE 
— 2 


CUTTER 


This machine can drill 
any kind of paper or any 
thickness of cardboard. 
Our extractor mechanic- 
ally carries waste out of 
the cutter, thus prevent- 
ing clogging. The Berry 
Round Hole Cutter, No. 
5 Model, is priced at $850, 

No. 5 Model with two heads and motor. 
Write for descriptive 
folder. 


oF many years of exper- 
ience as specialists to the 
publishing and allied trades 
places us in the position to 
serve the most exacting clien- 


tele. 


rN MONG our many 
accounts we list 
G. P. Putnam's Sons 
Macmillan Co. 

Century Co. 

Ives Washburn 

Chas. Scribner's Sons 


2 West 30th St., N. Y. C., Telephone BOG. 4-5347 
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Permatex is 
a perfect binding 


| Toh ae Moko koe am ole ley am 


PERMATEX 


From a score or more of suitable binding 
materials offered for the purpose, the publishers 


of the new General Foods Cook Book chose 
Permatex. 


Keeping in mind the conditions under which the 
book would be used, they wanted a waterproof 
and grease-proof material. Permatex met these 
specifications easily. Water or grease will not 
harm its smooth Lustersheen finish; a damp cloth 
quickly cleans and freshens its lustre. Not only 
beautiful but also durable, this Permatex binding 
will stand repeated handlings before showing 
even slight signs of wear. 


The format of the book is designed to appeal to 
feminine readers. Against the blue-green back- 
ground of the Permatex binding the broad yellow 
band with black lettering stands out in striking 
contrast. The layout, illustrations, and typog- 
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raphy of the inside pages are as inviting as the 
recipes themselves. 


J. J. Little & Ives Company did the entire job, 
using Peerless Pyroxylin Bookbinding Inks to stamp 
the cover. We mention this to illustrate the 
scope of Peerless service, a service that includes 
not only Peerless Roll Leaf and the exclusive New 
Process Genuine Gold, but also Permatex, Book- 
binding Inks, and a complete line of stamping 
equipment for binders’ presses. 


In dealing with Peerless the binder has at his 
disposal the expert and practical knowledge of 
Peerless representatives, men whose training fits 
them to suggest—for any job—a suitable and 
effective combination of binding and stamping 
materials. For information about Peerless pro- 
ducts ask any Peerless representative or write to 
PEERLESS ROLL LEAF CO., INC., 915 New York 
Avenue, Union City, N. J. 


PEERLESS 









LION BRAND 
Flexible Glues 





The Original Flexible Glue 









Used Sti, Hand work 
throughout “RON —machine 
the world by work—Pad- 
leading pub- Pas ding—Spe- 
lishers and oN 5, 1 ver 





printers. (fipnesives) ing Glue. 


Manhattan Paste & GlueCo., Inc. 
Factory: 309 East 22nd St. 
Main Office: 382 Second Ave., N. Y. C. 


Branches: Philadelphia, Boston, Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, London 







Manufactured by 
THOMAS W. DUNN CO. 


546 Greenwich St. New York 





UPACO 
a ee F 
GLYCOL 


Paste 
An adhesive manufactured ac- 
cording to a formula developed 
by the Employing Bookbinders 


of America. 


UNION PASTE CO. 


<j 200 Boston Ave. Medford, Mass. 








BURRAGE 
FLEXIBLE GLUE 








combines strong adhesive quali- 
ties with permanent flexibility. 











Robt. R. Burrage 


15 Vandewater St. New York 





LET ME HELP 
YOU BUY 


bone, hide or flexible glue 


BURTON H. 
GREENWOOD 
Glue Specialist 


546 Greenwich Street 
New York, N. Y. 






















Flexible—Case Making 
Casing-in Paste 
NATIONAL ADHESIVES 
CORPORATION 
Executive Offices 820 Greenwich St., N.Y. 

















Guaranteed 


TOP LOCK METALS 


Style NH 


The Tenacity M 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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GLUE for the BINDERY 





THE HOLLISTON MILLS, Inc. 







HEWITT BRAND 


C. B. HEWITT & BROS., Inc. 


ROBBERSET 














GITZENDANNER -MULLER CO., INC. 
15 Vandewater St. 































FLEXIBLE GLUE 


Distributors of 


Sta-Waem 


ELECTRIC GLUE POTS 


BOSTON NEW YORK 
CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 
























Quality 
FLEXIBLE GLUE 


Greater Strength and 
Flexibility 
DRY GLUES—All Grades 













23-25 GREENE STREET 
NEW YORK 














QUALITY 
BOOKBINDERS’ BRUSHES 


For 
GLUE, PASTE, INK 
To Cover 
EVERY TYPE OF WORK 


Write for circular of complete line 


RUBBERSET COMPANY 
Newark, N. J. 
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When in Need 
of 
Bookbinder Wir: 

Phone 


Beekman 3-2769 
3-3798 
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eee the New odel Fae 


CLEVELAND FOR DEH 


22 x 28” MAXIMUM to 4 x 6” MINIMUM 


Every feature that Modern Engineering can devise to give a better product for less 
money, has been incorporated in this new Cleveland Folder to make it the fastest, 
strengest, most durable, accurate, versatile and most convenient folder to operate that 
has ever been offered to the Printing and Binding trades. 


NEW MODEL 


“DOUBLE-O” CLEVELAND WITH PILE FEEDER 
(CONTINUOUS FEEDER OPTIONAL) 


Its 22x 28” sheet size provides that extra inch or two 
so often needed in folding present day Direct Mail litera- 


ture and the product of the various high-speed job-cylinder 


: Its two speed gear change in parallel section provides 
for an increase of 30% or more in speed on parallel work, 
and on right angle work when size and kind of fold per- 

presses that have become so popular. mit its use, which gives you every advantage of competi- 


A tion on long runs. 
Its 144" minimum size signature provides for those small 


package folders for which there is an increasing demand 


anc which have been so difficult to handle. 


Its 9 folding plates contained in the basic machine, give 
you the greatest folding range of any folder of similar size. 
Three out of a possible four Double Letter folds can be 


mace in the 16-page section. 


Its adjustable side guide, better stacker mechanism 
fewer parts to remove, adjustable governor roll on feeder, 
and lighter weight cross carriers, make it a most conve- 
nient machine to adjust and operate. 

Its modern all steel construction, and ball bearings 
at various points, make it durable, strong, easy running, and 


reduce power consumption. 


This new folderin your plant will be a money-making, business-building asset...Ask forcomplete descriptive literature. 


BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND 
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- DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY- Sole Distributors 
28 West 23rd Street, New York 


ST. LOUIS 
SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES 
SEATTLE 





——TSENECA 


Brand WIRE 
Stitched with 


aod 
— 
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STITCHED 


Pamphlet binderies in every part of the continent have been binding 
better booklets with SENECA Brand WIRE, the staple wire of the reliable 
plant. For a finer finished job, a minimum percentage of waste, and a 
maximum degree of speed, SENECA Brand fills the bill. 


SENECA Wine & Mi anuracrorine Co. 


FOSTORIA. OHIO. UO. #- A. 


CHAMBERS 


BROTHERS 
COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


This new Quadruple WILL PERFOR- 
ATE THE HEADS and produces a 


remarkable improvement in appear- 
ance of the finished book. 


Two sizes of Quadruple Folders—Three sizes of Publishers have given an emphatic 


Double Sixteens. One single 3 and 4 fold Job- approval. Standard Quadruple |m- 
ber, all Head Perforating. position. 


rin © ee rFOLDIN © ee ee ek oe re 
CONTINUOUS AUTOMATIC FEEDERS 
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WHAT PRICE TEXTBOOKS?... 


SHOW REASONS WHY STATE MANUFACTURE OF TEXTBOOKS 
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Book by courtesy of Henry Holt and Company, Inc 
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What Price Textbooks? 


{ Leading Publishers Point Out Factors Involved in 
Cost of Textbooks From Post-War Days to Current Sea- 
son; Better Manufacturing Methods Taken Into Account 


HE article in the September 
issue of BOOKBINDING MaAGa- 
ZINE, announcing the purpose of 
textbook publishers, manufacturers, 
and makers of supplies to combat the 
erroneous impression that increase in 
educational costs is due, in part, to 
money spent for textbooks, has 
aroused wide interest throughout the 
entire industry. 


In its September issue, it will be 
remembered, BOOKBINDING MAGAZINE 
pointed out that the cry for retrench- 
ment in government expense might 
conceivably lead politicians to do part 
of their pruning in the educational de- 
partment at the expense of textbooks. 
The article further stated that while 
educational costs had increased great- 
ly during the past 25 years, the item 
of textbooks now occupied a smaller 
percentage in the total costs than it 
did years ago. 

One of the prominent persons upon 
whom the article created a deep im- 
pression is Ward C. Moon, superin- 
tendent of the Board of Education of 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Mr. Moon wrote 
the following letter to the publishers 
of BOOKBINDING MAGAZINE: 


eee 

[ HE first article in your magazine 
fo: September entitled ‘Textbook In- 
dustry Rallies to Fight False “Sav- 
ing” At Expense of Books’ interests 
me very much, because during the last 
few months I have had considerable 
correspondence with some of the lead- 
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ing publishers concerning the unit 
costs of textbooks. 


“Of course, we all know that the 
total amount spent in any school sys- 
tem for textbooks is relatively a small 
item. In your article you point out 
that the total percentage of the 
budget spent for textbooks has de- 
creased. Is this not due to the fact 
that large sums are now spent on vari- 
ous activities which were not so spent 
twenty-five or thirty years ago? 


“However, I am not concerned with 
this phase of the question, but as I 
said at the beginning, am interested 
in the unit cost. I have not yet re- 
ceived a satisfactory answer to this 
question, ‘Why is the cost of textbooks 
today practically the same as it was 
three or four years ago?’ The stock 
answer seems to be, ‘Printers’ Unions’. 
While this may be a satisfactory ex- 
planation to the publisher, it is diffi- 
cult to explain to business men who 
are members of Boards of Education 
why the cost per pupil for textbooks 
has undergone in recent years practi- 
cally no change.” 


N 
1 HE preceding letter was referred 
by BOOKBINDING MAGAZINE to a num- 
ber of prominent textbook publishers 
and manufacturers for their frank 
comment, and the replies should be of 
unusual interest and of real value in 
giving a clear picture of the actual 
situation. A number of factors, it is 
pointed out, have made it impossible 


for the price of textbooks to come 
down in the past year. Larger and 
better books are now being produced 
than formerly at no greater expense; 
the price of materials has not de- 
creased sufficiently to justify a re- 
duction, especially in view of the fact 
that even when prices of other com- 
modities were at their peak, prices of 
textbooks were not: advanced; better 
materials are being used in the man- 
ufacture of textbooks, with no _ in- 
increased charge to the schools which 
buy them. These are only a few of 
the factors. 


“I think that Mr. Moon is incorrect 
in his assumption that the cost of 
textbooks today is practically the same 
as it was three or four years ago,” 
writes a large book manufacturer, 
commenting on Mr. Moon’s query. 
“There are many factors which must 
be taken into consideration in the 
study of a matter of this kind. The 
unit cost is based on consumption. The 
consumption of textbooks now is no- 
where what it was three or four years 
ago. Consequently, the publishers are 
placing their manufacturing orders in 
much smaller quantities, and that in- 
creases the unit cost.” 

This manufacturer points out fur- 
ther that in many cases the quality of 
the materials used has been improved 
as well as the methods of binding, all 
of which increases the unit cost. 

The publishers’ viewpoint is set 
forth clearly in a letter from the head 
of one of the largest textbook pub- 
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lishers of the country, who states that 
textbooks have not gone down for the 
same reason that the prices of tele- 
phone messages, railway fares, etc., 
have not gone down: because the text- 
book business is subject to contract, 
and prices once established cannot be 
increased during the life of a con- 
tract. 

“This for the most part,” wrote the 
publisher, “is a five-year period, but 
since these adoption periods overlap 
and since laws are general over the 
country which provide that the books 
cannot be sold in any unit higher than 
they are sold in any other unit, it 
actually means that the price of a 
book cannot be increased during the 
life of a book, which may be as much 
as fifteen or twenty years. I do not 
think there is any business where 
boldness is the rule more than the 
textbook business, but I cannot think 
it possible that any business would be 
so bold as to make radical decreases 
in the prices of its products during 
some depression period, when it was 
known that these prices, once reduced, 
must remain in effect for the next 
twenty years regardless of economic 
conditions.” 

The writer pointed out the fact that 
publishers went through the period 
from 1914 to 1922 with books selling 
at 1914 prices when the prices of 
everything else had doubled, and, in 
some cases, trebled. To reduce prices 
now and be compelled to maintain 
them for years to come might place 
them in an insolvent position. 


“Actually, too,” the writer contin- 
ued, “there is another phase which 
should be taken into consideration; 
namely, that textbook publishing is a 
business where the market cannot be 
stimulated by reduced prices to any 
such degree as it can in other fields. 
It is a business where the costs of 
agency work and distribut:on are very 
considerable and where the quantity 
of books consumed at the best is not 
enormous. Such a market, which is 
inevitably reduced as to the number 
of books purchased in times of depres- 
sion, means that the publisher suffers 
inevitably in times of depression even 
though the price of his product does 
not go down and the manufacturing 
cost per book is somewhat reduced. 
We all know, however, that the reduc- 
tion is relatively small, not being more 
than 10 per cent at the best.” 


Aworuer well known book manu- 
facturer brought out the fact that re- 
duction in costs of labor and materials 
has not affected the manufacturing 
costs more than a small fractional per 
cent. 
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Board of Education super- 

intendent asks why the cost 
of textbooks today is "practical- 
ly the same as it was three or 
four years ago." 

Publishers reply by saying 
that better materials are being 
used and for better books; unit 
cost is based on consumption 
and consumption is nowhere 
near what it used to be; small- 
er manufacturing orders in- 
crease the unit cost; prices es- 
tablished by contract cannot be 
changed during its life; and 
prices at the 1919 peak were 
not comparable with increased 
prices of most other commodi- 
ties, while costs of producing 
textbooks have risen consider- 
ably. 


“As a matter of fact,” he continued, 
“this has not all been passed on to the 
publisher for the reason that the de- 
mand has decreased so much that our 
plants are only working about 40 to 50 
per cent of their capacity. This in- 
creases the cost, inasmuch as the over- 
head is based on running to a larger 
capacity. There has been no lowered 
costs in taxes, rents, interest, or in- 
surance, which are permanent and 
must be spread over the smaller quan- 
tities. Furthermore, the publishers’ 
costs have certainly not decreased be- 
cause their sales have lessened, whi-e 
their cost of selling per book has nat- 
urally increased, as have their over- 
head and administrative cost per book. 

“Furthermore, specifications given 
by publishers during the past few 
years have shown a decided trend for 
better quality; that is, they have speci- 
fied better materials, added reinforce- 
ments, and, in many cases, better 
grades of paper.” 

This trend toward better quality in 
books is emphasized by another prom- 
inent book manufacturer who said: 
“The publisher in many instances i; 
giving a book considerably more 
pages, many more illustrations, and 
often in two, three, or more colors, and 
quite frequently a better binding than 
he was doing a few years ago. The 
demands of educators have raised t'12 
standard of textbooks, and it is natu- 
ral to expect some reflection in the 
cost.” 


A WELL known eastern putlisher 
states that “every new took which we 
have brought out since the so-ca'led 


depression has been priced lower than 
corresponding books in the so-called 
good times. The publisher gives a list 
of titles to indicate the general trend 
downward. 

The fact that the cost of producing 
a book is not confined to the cost of the 
raw materials and manufacturing 
labor is stressed by another prominent 
publisher, who said: 

“The average uninformed layman 
does not understand that the printer 
and binder begin where the pub- 
lisher leaves off, and that each of 
these groups performs separate func. 
tions in the process of bookmaking. 
The layman usually thinks of the raw 
cost of paper, printing, and binding 
as being all there is to a book. He 
does not understand that the real book, 
the content, is made by the publisher 
before it reaches the printer and 
binder. He does not understand that 
the plates of a book are turned over 
to the printer by the publisher, nor 
the cost involved in the making of 
those plates; not alone the cost of 
composition and plating but the 
months and sometimes years of experi- 
ment that go into the manuscript even 
before that manuscript is sent to the 
compositor. 

“This heavy expense borne by the 
publisher is seldom thought of by the 
purchaser of a textbook, and yet it is 
one of the large items of expense with 
which the publisher has to contend; 
and without this expense the Ameri- 
can textbook would not have reached 
the high standard it has attained to- 
day. This cost cannot be cut drasti- 
cally by any reputable publisher with- 
out adverse effect on education in this 
country. If he does so, books of his 
publication are likely to lose out in 
competition with those who are con- 
tinuing to give their publications close 
editorial supervision.” 


Tus publisher also explained that 
reduction in price of raw materials 
has been so small “as not to justify 
any reduction in the price of text- 
books, which even at their peak in 
1919 were never increased in price 
comparable with increases of most 
other commodities. In other words, 
the selling price of textbooks never 
rose as did almost everything else 
during the war period, while the cost 
of producing those books did rise 
greatly. After the slump of 1920 every 
publisher reduced prices,—not to the 
1914 level, to be sure, but to a very 
considerable extent.” 

The publisher quoted above sub- 
mitted figures to show where every 
dollar received for a textbook goes. 
“In 1931,” he said, “out of every dol- 
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Smyth Rounding and Backing Machine. 


Immediate Delivery Is Available. 
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lar received, we paid for paper, print- 
ing, binding, and royalty to authors, 
39.46c and 3.2c for depreciation of 
plates; in other words, our raw cost 
was 42.66c. We paid for editors, sub- 
editors, artists, plate alterations, edi- 
torial fees, etc., 7.3c. We paid for 
manufacturing supervision and ac- 
counting 3c; for selling which includes 
agents’ salaries and expenses, 12.5c. 
We paid for the maintenance of 
branch offices located in strategic 
points throughout the country, 15.5c. 
These offices enable us to deliver 
promptly our books at the same prices 
throughout the United States. We 
spent for state and local taxes 2.4c, 
and for sample copies and advertising 
2c. We paid 3.2c for various items 
such as rent, postage, freight, station- 
ery and supplies. The remainder, 
11.4c, was our profit.” 

In conclusion the publisher men- 
tioned the contractual price obligation 
previously referred to, and added: 


“Another reason why the publisher 
can’t safely reduce prices is because 
no book can be sold at a price higher 
than given to any other place in the 
United States. If publishers lower 
their prices now because of lower man- 
ufacturing costs, they are likely to get 
caught in the years ahead, should 
manufacturing costs go up. This was 
our own painful experience during the 
period of war infiation; we don’t want 
to get caught again. It seems to us 
that only increasing costs lie ahead of 
us. We do not look for continuance 
of the present prices of paper, bind- 
ing cloth, etc.” 

Reasons why reduction in the 
price of text books is not feasible were 
set forth clearly in the statement of 























another prominent publisher and pre- 


sented to the Superintendent of 
Schools in a mid-western city. Said 
this publisher: 


“The price of a book depends upon 
a number of considerations. Some of 
these are: investments in manuscript 
preparation and illustration and in 
plates; paper, printing, and binding 
costs; royalties; operation and promo- 
tion expenses; and the theoretical ex- 
tent of the market for the book. 

“Costs of materials and labor have 
declined, but these reductions have not 
been great enough to pass on any sub- 
stantial savings to the purchaser, even 
if these savings had not been entirely 
consumed by the losses involved in 
gross business shrinkage. Paper and 
cloth are a little cheaper, but these cost 
elements do not have as great an effect 
upon price determination as people 
outside the publishing business believe. 
The workers in the printing and bind- 
ing trades are receiving much less each 
week than they were receiving a year 
or two ago, primarily because there is 
much less work for them to do than 
there was, and not because the basic 
rate of pay has been greatly reduced. 
Investment requirements in new book 
plates, that is, in the preparation of a 
manuscript for publication, in the art 
work, and in typesetting and electro- 
typing, are just as great as they were. 
and the demand from the schools is for 
new material. 

“Royalties are contract arrange- 
ments and obligations which we have 
found it difficult, if not, indeed, impos- 
sible to change. They constitute a 
considerable factor in the determina- 
tion of price. 

“Operation and promotion expenses 
have been reduced materially by all 


A pair of covers that typify 
the quality of textbooks be- 
ing produced today by 
U. S. publishers. At the 
left is a modern first Ger- 
man reader manufactured 
by The Norwood Press for 
F. S. Crofts, New York. The 
introductory French text was 
manufactured for Oxford 
University Press, New York, 
by The Plimpton Press, Nor- 
wood, Mass. In the selec- 
tion of design and mate- 
rials both reveal the care 
that is maintaining Ameri- 
can texts at their present 
high standard. 
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publishers, yet I do not know one who 
has not experienced in 1932 a rise in 
the rate per cent of these costs on ac- 
count of the shrinkage in sales. The re- 
sult is certainly unfavorable to any 
price reduction. 

“The size of the potential market for 
a book is one of the most important 
factors in price determination. It is 
obvious that a lower price can be 
charged for a book that will sell ten 
thousand copies than for one of similar 
manufacturing cost that will sell only 
one thousand copies. The use of this 
factor in price determination is, I am 
sure, an invariable trade practice. 

“There are situations under which 
a reduction in the price of a commod- 
ity stimulates purchase and the in- 
creased market thereby justifies the 
reduction; but a reduction in the price 
of schoolbooks now would not stimu- 
late demand. When school economies 
are necessary, the first economy effect- 
ed is the stoppage of schoolbook pur- 
chases. In many communities today 
there is no money at all for books, and 
price reduction would not create buy- 
ing power in such places. 

“The purchase of schoolbooks has 
dropped to alarmingly low figures. 
This business cannot conceivably come 
back until tax delinquencies are made 
up and until the purchasing power of 
school patrons has been restored. 
Under such conditions, and even if pro- 
duction costs justified some reductions 
in price, and they really do not, to re- 
duce prices now would only serve to 
increase the losses that the publishers 
are facing, or have already incurred.” 

Views of other persons prominent in 
the textbook publishing and manufac- 
turing field will appear in subsequent 
issues of BOOKBINDING MAGAZINE. 





AN ENDEARING 
oa mo om STORY 


AN ENDURING 
a o« « BOOK 


DICKENS’ 
“CHRISTMAS 
CAROL" 


Sycr0ce with his grouch, 
browbeaten Bob Cratchit, 


tender Tiny Tim—they are perpetuated by 
Dickens’ breathing into them the Christ- 
mas spirit. Nothing has spread good will 
among men so greatly as the printed word. 
And nothing has perpetuated the printed 
word so effectively as 
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FOREMOST FOR MOST 
OF A CENTURY 


We wish our friends in the bookbinding 
and publishing world much Christmas re- 
joicing and New Year’s Happiness. We 
are thankful to all for the past year’s evi- 
dence of the good will among men which 
their continued patronage bespeaks. 


THE DAVEY 
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CITE REASONS WHY STATE MANUFACTURE 
OF TEXTBOOKS IS UNECONOMICAL 


{ Judge Ommen Releases Correspondence on No. 


Carolina and West Virginia Movements to Estab- 


UBLISHERS and bookbinders 
p have long opposed state manu- 

facture of school textbooks. 
Leaders of the book industry, particu- 
larly the Employing Bookbinders of 
America, have pointed out that the 
entry of state governments into the 
commercial field of printing and bind- 
ing has been costly and unsuccessful 
wherever tried, resulting in a limited 
and often inferior selection of texts. 

Continuing this educational work, 
Judge Alfred E. Ommen, counsel of 
the E. B. A. has released correspond- 
ence between a member of the E. B. 
A., whose name is not revealed, and 
the state superintendent of Public In- 
struction of North Carolina. A letter 
from the state superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction to the bookbinder which 
was written on Aug. 22 reads as fol- 
lows: 

“The North Carolina School Book 
Commission is trying to prepare a re- 
port for the next General Assembly. 
We have, therefore, sent question- 
naires to a number of publishers. A 
great many of the publishers say that 
parts of this questionnaire could be 
answered better by printers than by 
publishers. I am, therefore, request- 
ing that you furnish us such informa- 
tion as you have on the enclosed ques- 
tionnaire.” 


Tue followng circular letter to 
publishers was enclosed: 

“The General Assembly of North 
Carolina, at its session in 1931, passed 
Resolution No. 57, bearing on school 
textbooks. This resolution directed 
that a School Book Commission 
should be organized; that it should 
study the methods of adopting and 
distributing textbooks; and that it 
should report its findings to the Gen- 
eral Assembly of 1933. 

“This Commission is now at work 
on its problems. We are, therefore, 
seeking certain information from the 
publishers relative to the cost of text- 
books. We are asking your co-opera- 
tion in compiling this information. 
The Commission will not make public 
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lish Plants; Many Unfavorable Factors Shown 


the report of any one publisher. It 
does desire, however, to tabulate and 
combine these reports into a report of 
its own based on the information con- 
tained in the questionnaire which we 
are submitting to you. We shall be 
glad if you will return this question- 
naire as quickly as it is convenient 
for you to do so. 

“In case you desire to retain a copy 
of the enclosed questionnaire in your 
files, we shall be glad, upon request, 
to send you an additional copy.” 

In reply, the E. B. A. member wrote 
as follows: 

“Responding to your letter of the 
22nd, with which you enclosed a copy 
of your circular inquiry sent publish- 
ers under date of August 11: 


6é A 

I\.S book manufacturers, and not 
publishers, there are no questions in 
this questionnaire that we can intelli- 
gently answer, aside from section VI, 
items 6 and 7. 

“Item 6—‘What in your judgment 
would it cost North Carolina to set up 
a printing plant large enough to print 
the elementary books?’ This is diffi- 
cult to answer specifically and intelli- 
gently without knowing what element- 
ary books would be used, as to number 
of titles, style and format, and especi- 
ally the quantity of books which would 
be required year by year and whether 
the State would lease its plates or re- 
quire a complete book manufacturing 
plant, with facilities for typesetting, 
photoengraving, electrotyping, print- 
ing and binding. 

“The textbook manufacturing pe- 
riod is between the 1st of May and 
the 15th of September each year. 
From our general experience we 
would approximate the cost of equip- 
ping a printing and binding plant 
capable of producing all of the ele- 
mentary books within the required pe- 
riod, from leased plates, at approxi- 
mately $300,000.00 assuming that a 
building could be leased for the pur- 
pose. This is a minimum and we 
would be inclined to approximate the 
cost, including equipment, purchases 





of material for manufacture, working 
capital, etc, at a minimum of $500,- 
000.00 and an inventory of finished 
books after the first season of prob- 
ably another half million dollars. 


6s 

Pusuisuers everywhere have 
found it more economic and satisfac- 
tory to contract with specialized book 
manufacturers for their manufactur- 
ing, and not operate their own plants. 
Obviously a state owned and operated 
plant would be less successful and 
less economic than even a private 
plant. There are but two States in 
the United States today who make 
their own textbooks, Kansas and 
California, and from reports that 
reach us, if it were not for their tre- 
mendous investment, they would give 
up the plan. 

“Item 7—‘How does the cost of text 
book production in 1932 compare with 
the cost of similar production in 
1928?’ The scale you;-t up embodies 
data which we, as book manufacturers 
exclusively to publishers, are not 
privileged to send you for the pur- 
pose evidently desired; furthermore. 
it is impossible to give you the com- 
parative basis indicated, were we 
privileged to do so. Frankly, the 
comparison would show you nothing, 
as the greatest cost in textbooks is not 


in the manufacturing operations 
alone. 
“We would respectfully suggest 


that you submit this request to the 
National Association of Text Book 
Publishers or the National Associa- 
tion of Book Publishers in New York, 
and likewise submit the question re- 
ferred to above to the United Typo- 
thetae of America, Washington, D. C., 
and the Employing Bookbinders of 
America, 28 West 44th Street, New 
York, N. Y.” 


Avrention is called by Judge 
Ommen to the fact that early in the 
summer the E. B. A. were informed 
that a similar campaign is_ being 
(Continued on page 38) 
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The 
Funk & Wagnalls 
NEW STANDARD 
DICTIONARY 


— bound in INTERLAKEN Art Buckram, special color. 


The important choice of an appropriate bookcloth to bind this 20 pound 
volume, the standard authority on the English language as it is spoken today, 
was made by the booksellers! Interlaken Art Buckram was their selection 
because it is not only the necessary tough, durable fabric for such a large 


book, but because it would have the maximum display value on their 
shelves. 


This represents astute business on the part of Funk & Wagnalls, who 
submitted dummies in various cloths and colors to large book buyers in 
various parts of the country. They unhesitatingly picked Interlaken. 


You may likewise increase orders for your books by a careful selection 
of the appropriate Interlaken cloth for their bindings. Interlaken has the 


proper bookcloths for you, ones that look best and last longer, and that cost 
no more than other brands. 


Whatever the book—don’t fail to specify 


INTERLAKEN otis 


Made by THE INTERLAKEN MILLS, Providence, R. l.—Sales Office 18 Thomas St., N. Y. 
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What the New Books 
Are Wearing 


{ Modern Edition Bookbinding Materials and 


Methods Supply Fruitful Topic at Book 
Clinic of American Institute of Graphic Arts 


DISCUSSION with special ref- 
Acme to bookbinding featured 

the meeting of the Book Clinic 
held at the Advertising Club, New 
York, on November 4. The announced 
topic was “New Materials and Meth- 
ods in Bookbinding,” and in the discus- 
sion, in which special attention was 
paid to the book cover, book binders, 
publishers and their production man- 
agers, and book designers contributed 
the benefits of their knowledge and 
practical experience. 


Introducing the topic of modern 
binding materials, Frederic Melcher, 
who again presided in the absence of 
Harry L. Gage, stated that he had 
been impressed with the general ex- 
cellence of cloth bindings this year. 
Turning to the extended use of natural 
finish cloth, Mr. Melcher said: 


“It is about four or five years since 
we first got these cloths in America, 
and the headway they have made to- 
ward becoming a large part of the cur- 
rent output is very great. There are 
many new finishes and varieties which 
enable designers to find something to 
their taste, There are also new weaves 
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coming in which bring up problems as 
to how to apply the design.” 


S oME considerations in handling 
this cloth in the bindery, especially in 
the stamping process, were pointed out 
by George Kuhlkin (J. J. Little & 
Ives). “So far as the stamping goes,” 
he said, “a whole lot depends on the 
way the die is made. Gold leaf takes 
better than inks on most unfinished 
cloths.” As an example of good gold 
stamping was shown the new Double- 
day, Doran edition of “The Jungle 
Book” (dark blue natural-finish cloth, 
stamped in gold leaf). The chief 
problem in handling, Mr. Kuhlkin con- 
tinued, comes in the case-making. 


Questioned as to the suitability of 
printing designs on these unfinished 
covers, Mr. Kuhlkin said: “When we 
come to the process of stamping on the 
binding we naturally have to follow 
orders for specifications, but in many 
instances if it does not look well we 
call attention to it rather than ruin the 
book, It takes more ink to stamp on 
natural finish cloths because they ab- 
sorb the dye like a blotter.” 


Sidney Satenstein (American Book 
Bindery) advised designers to avoid 
large areas of ink on natural finish 
cloth because “on them you can’t get 
the smooth impressions possible with 
finished cloth.” 


A NOTHER question on _ binding 
cloth was: What is the handling prob- 
lem when a binding is treated with an 
all-over bleed design? The pattern 
looks like part of the cloth, but is in 
reality stamped with an all-over die on 
the individual case. Arthur M. Chase 
(Dodd, Mead and Company, Inc.) 
pointed out that although a blind «ll- 
over tool is expensive, it can be used 
on several books. On “The Donkey of 
God” (Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
Inc.) the end papers are printed in the 
same all-over design as the blind cover 
stamping. S. K. Jacobs (Alfred A. 
Knopf, Inc.) voiced his liking of the 
decorative effect of blind stamping on 
natural finish cloth. 


Other examples of books were shown 
and commented on, with discussion of 
waterproof cloth, such as used on the 
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men couldn’t protect the Presi- 
dent of the United States more 
thoroughly than the special 
formula in “Diamond Dec” pro- 
tects it against tarnish*. Here’s 


one substitute for Gold Leaf that 


will stay brilliant indefinitely! 


THE FINEST KNOWN 
SUBSTITUTE FOR 
GENUINE GOLD LEAF 


*No imitation gold will hold its color on I-ather or greasy imitations 


You'll be just as pleased with 


Aluminum “Diamond Dec” too. 


THE DIAMOND DECORATIVE LEAF CO. 
Established 1910, at Staten Island, New York 
Selling Agents 


HASTINGS & COMPANY, Estab. 1820 W. H. KEMP COMPANY, Estab. 1849 
8817-19-21 Filbert Street, Ph.ladelphia 165-67-69 Spring Street, New York 


Canadian Agents: BROWN BROTHERS, Limited, Simcoe, Pearl and Adelaide Streets, Torente 2 


Also Stocked by 43 Bookbinding Supply Houses 


AS “nS ee ee ee Se ee Sage. oe) “@) “a) “9 9) oe) 9)  % 


(@(@& (@ (*@ (e (# (ee (@ aS) SVAN) 
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General Foods Cook Book (General 
Foods Co.) bound in a green water- 
proof fabric with a horizontal yellow 
strip of the same material all around, 
bearing title stamped in black on side 
and backbone. It was brought out that 
many school books are now being 
bound in waterproof materials. 
Ernst Reichl (H. Wolff Estate) 
showed a sample of a new cloth called 
Jaytex, a fabric originally utilized 
for chairs and upholstery but now 
being used on books. “This has not 
been perfected”, he said, “and as yet 
the color is not fast; but eventually 
it will make a very good fabric for 
books.” Some attractive volumes thus 
bound were exhibited, several titles in 


the Carlton House reprints, stamped in 
gold on a flat backbone, and with the 
unique vertical weave of the “uphol- 
stery cloth” constituting the sole deco- 
ration of the sides. 


Tue discussion then centered on 
books bound in cotton-prints. Robert 
Josephy remarked that when using cot- 
ton prints it is necessary to back them 
up with paper; natural linen is simi- 
larly used. Explaining the operation 
of backing-up, Mr. Kuhlkin said: 

“You generally take a piece of ma- 
nila paper the exact size of the indi- 
vidual case, and paste it on the fabric 
itself before it goes into the machine. 
The cloth must be cut to size, since this 
operation cannot be performed while 
the cloth is still in the 36- or 40-yard 
roll. The expense of using cotton 
prints is for this reason higher than 
the publisher’s manufacturing depart- 
ment usually imagines.” 

Two or three books with old-style 
decorative “gilt” effects that were car- 
ried out in very good taste were dis- 
cussed, as well as one with attractive 
front cover design showing care in use 
of unfinished cloth and with appear- 
ance enhanced by use of attractive 
jacket, printed on English sheets. 
James T. Quinn (Quinn & Boden) said 
that the sheets so imported often have 
one page printed with this jacket de- 
sign. 


In a moment devoted to a discussion 
of end papers, Mr. Kuhlkin mentioned 
that it was necessary to ascertain, 
when making labels and lining paper, 
that the grain of the paper runs the 
right way. Sometimes this is not taken 
care of, with the result of extra ex- 
pense for the binder. 

The approaching Christmas season 
was foreshadowed in the gift box 
which E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., is using 
for an edition of “The Story of San 
Michele”. The cellophane-covered box 
top permits a view of most of the front 
binding or jacket. 


Trends in Book Illustration 


HAT promises to be one of the 

most important meetings ever 
held by the Book Clinic of New York 
is scheduled for Friday, December 2, 
when the topic for discussion will be 
“Problems of Standardization in Sizes 
of Books’. According to Harry L. Gage 
chairman of the clinic, bookbinders and 
representatives of various supply com- 
panies will be present. Members have 
been asked to bring all material at 
their disposal relating to standardiza- 
tion. 


At the meeting of the clinic held on 
November 18 for the discussion of book 
illustration, the guest speaker, Arthur 
Jaffe of the Viennese firm of Max 
Jaffe, gave a brief sketch of the color- 
type process of illustration. At the 
end of the talk Mr. Gage exhibited a 
number of interesting volumes to show 
the various types of illustration being 
used at the present time. 

The first shown were what is known 
as “Pop-Up” books, a new type of 
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juvenile volume published by Blue 
Ribbon Books and described in detail 
in a recent issue of BOOKBINDING MAG- 
AZINE. Freeman Lewis (Blue Ribbon 
Books) said that difficulties had been 
encountered in the binding of these 
three - dimensional illustrations, but 
that problems were being solved. “Two- 
surfaced bristol board is used for this 
work”, he said. “Folds are not made 
on the folding machine; the cut-outs 
are cut and pasted by hand. The body 
stock of book is simply scored and 
folded.” 


| type of illustration which 
is becoming increasing y popular was 
shown, the bleed-off, which, it was 
pointed out, can often be used on text- 
books to good advantage, giving maxi- 
mum size to the illustration. Striking 
effects secured by halftones from pho- 
tographs were shown in “The Beauty 


of Flight” (John Day), bound in blue 
cloth stamped in aluminum. 


Explaining the aquatone process, 
Mr. Gage pointed out that aquatone 
makes use of a gelatine emulsion plate 
but is done on the regular offset press. 
The process often gives more depth of 
color and impression than straight off- 
set. 


One field making rapid strides, it 
was stated, is illustration work in 
gravure and sheet feed gravure. The 
regular gravure process is essentially 
a speed proposition on the rotary press. 
Sheet-feed gravure prints at a much 
lower rate on separate sheets of paper 
making almost any selection of paper 
possible, and is printed either from « 
cylinder or a plate which is wrapped 
around the cylinder. One feature of 
gravure, it was explained, is that the 
body of color dries almost instantly, 
so that it is possible to get deep blacks 
or shades. Sheet-feed gravure must use 


(Continued on page 32) 
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What We Can 


Learn from 


Roger Payne's 


Craftsmanship 


VEN in this machine age, the 
BK master craftsman reveals the 
« same love of his art that he has 
evidenced in the centuries past. To be 
sure, the bookbinder forced to meet 
demands for quantity production in a 
limited time is restricted, but the com- 
petent foreman or employee takes a 
craftsman’s pride in seeing his em- 
bossing machine or his case-making 
machine turn out first-class work. 

As E. W. Palmer said at a recent 
N. Y. Bookbinders’ Guild meeting, the 
purpose of the old medieval guilds, 
concerned as it was with a high type 
of craftsmanship and quality, should 
infiltrate into our modern manufactur- 
ing even under a system of mass pro- 
duction. 

And the de luxe binder, of course, 
remains the artist that he always was. 
His methods are essentially the same 
—and he is proud of his painstaking 
hand craftsmanship amid the bustle 
of a machine age. He loves to please 
his customers, of course; that is essen- 
tial if he intends to exist. But his 
finest work is that in which he can 
give expression to his own ideas. 

Bookbinders of today must have a 
warm spot in their hearts for Roger 
Payne, most famous of English book- 
binders. The personal habits of this 
genius were, perhaps, not all that they 
should have been,—Payne would not 
have been popular with Mr. Volstead 
—and neatness was a minus quantity 
in his workshop and in his personal 
appearance. But his craftsmanship 
stands out by its beauty and individ- 
uality as one of the highlights of the 
binder’s art. 


Borwx in 1739 in Windsor, Roger 
Payne came to London and served his 
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apprenticeship under Thomas Payne 
(no relation). The latter became his 
benefactor, set him up in business, in- 
troduced him to influential customers, 
and, when Roger died in 1797, paid his 
funeral expenses. An article in the 
“Manchester Guardian”, signed “T. 
T.”, gives us, some idea of the work of 
this master binder. 

“He took down”, according to one 
anecdote, “a skin of morocco he had 
damped the night before to intensify 
the grain. It was a lovely piece of 
leather — olive green — his favorite 
color. He laid his cheek against its 
surface caressingly. Later he would 
iron out the grain to produce the well- 
liked crushed effect. He liked to please 
his customers, but better still he liked 
to please himse-f. He liked the smell 


Binding by Roger Payne of a copy of the 

first book printed by Aldus Manutius. This 

illustration and_the photo of Payne in his 

workshop are from Orcutt's' "The Kingdom 
of Books" (Little, Brown). 


and the feel of the newly introduced 
‘russia’ leather. Its pungency was re- 
freshing after a carouse, and it took 
the impression of his gold tooling as 
though it loved the dainty touch of a 
great craftsman. Roger Payne robed 
and decorated a book as tenderly and 
carefully as one would have dressed 
some pretty child. He had two en- 
thralling interests in life—binding 
books and drinking.” 

Roger Payne had the independent 
spirit of every great artist. He 
wanted no court patronage, which 
other binders enjoyed. He preferred 
to work for whom he chose and when 
he chose. He would design and cut 
his delicate tools himself. 

“T. T.”, possibly calling upon his 
imagination, pictures a scene in which 
Payne binds a book on a subject dear 
to his heart, the design being that of 
a sprig of vine. Let us follow him as 
he approached his labor of love, first 
disposing of a “must” job. 


«6 

H E waiked to his laying press in 
the middle of the dirty floor. He picked 
up a volume of French romances 
which was powdered with fleurs-de-lis. 
It looked very well but it was noi to 
his taste. He had followed instruc- 
tions. He could bind a book as well 
as anybody in the Rosicrucian or the 
Druid taste, studded with acorns or 
stars. But he did best when left to 
his own devices. 


“Now he had a volume in hand 
which delighted his soul. It was very 
nearly finished. If he could get it 
done while the. light held he would 
send it home that day.-with his bill. 
He did not overcharge even for his 
best work, but a craftsman must live 
somehow, and he generally paid for 
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turdite 
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SURFACE-SEALED 


against weather 
and climate... 


Books can’t always stay 
at home. Often they must be carried from here 
to there, no matter what the weather. Perhaps 
only a few drops of rain fall, or a small flurry of 
snow flakes settle on your books between the 
house and the car. It’s enough to mar the books 
for life. But mot if the bindings are Sturdite. RMSIMGsISE ladselelss 
Sturdite-bound books shed water like ducks, 5. defen ae ae n punReenas ‘daa 
RAGTAR! MURRAnK ‘oqsces 
without a spot or mark. i 
Sturdite is a leather cloth which is surface-sealed 
for protection against water, mildew, dampness. 
In most colors it is fade-proof under ordinary 
circumstances. With all these advantages you 
can see that the everyday misadventures in the 
life of a book are guarded against by Sturdite. 


As you make your plans for future books, con- 
sider Sturdite. If you wish suggestions, ours will 
be impartial for we make every possible cover 
fabric you might consider. 


THE HOLLISTON MILLS, INC., NORWOOD, MASS. 
Boston New York Philadelphia Chicago St. Louis 


SPECIAL 
STURDITE FEATURES 
& 


teins sic COVER MATERIALS 


Sturdite 
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his own drink. He liked to be inde- 
pendent in everything. 

“He screwed the book gently into the 
press between pieces of smooth board. 
It was well bound. There was noth- 
ing to be gained by scamping the for- 
warding and hoping to cover bad work 
by elaborate decoration. He had sewn 
it carefully with white silk. It was 
extraordinary how clean he kept his 
work in the midst of all the filth and 
muddle. Every step that could be 
taken to make the volume a casket for 
posterity he had taken. He was hand- 
ing down fine thinking and he did his 
best to enshrine it worthily. 

“He took the sprig of vine and 
placed it to heat. He blinded-in the 







portion of unfinished design. Then he 
painted the blind impression with 
rather smelly glair. It did not offend 
his accustomed nostrils. Whilst it was 
drying he spread his gold on the cush- 
ion, shading it with his hand that the 
draught might not blow it away. He 
cut it into suitable pieces with a dull 
knife. He touched the impressions 
with a greasy pad and laid the gold 
upon them. Then he spat upon the 
sprig of vine to see if it had attained 
the right heat. It was absolutely es- 
sential that it should be exactly right. 
For every leather there was a differ- 
ing degree of heat if the gold tooling 
were to stand out like the glowing 
stars. 


Mass Production Developments 


Within Past Decade 


{ Last Ten Years Has Witnessed Practically an ''Indus- 


“For hours he worked on the decora. 
tion, occasionally wiping his brow to 
prevent a rolling bead from spoiling 
the virginal daintiness of the capti- 
vating thing. It was late in the after. 
noon when he had completed his job. 
He straightened his aching back with 
relief. From his coat-tails he brought 
forth a packet of bread and cheese, 
which he chewed assiduously as he 
gazed with complacency on the book, 
He threw the empty paper on the floor 
and began to fumble amongst the rub- 
bish in the window-bottom for the ink 
and paper. 

“And after cutting the quill he 
scratched his thinning locks and wrote 
his bill.” 


trial Revolution" in the Bookbinding Industry, Fred S. 


URING the last decade the 
D bookbinding industry has been 

practically revolutionized by 
development of automatic machinery, 
Fred S. Tipson (T. W. & C. B. Sher- 
idan Company, New York) told mem- 
bers of the Bookbinders Guild of New 
York at their monthly meeting on 
November 9. The speaker said that he 
believed there would be still greater 
development along these lines to a 
point where book manufacture would 
be almost entirely an automatic pro- 
cess. 

“Many of you can recall,” said Mr. 
Tipson, “when signatures were hand- 
folded, hand-gathered, and hand-col- 
lated; when the sewing was done on a 
sewing bench; the books trimmed by a 
drawn knife and rounded and backed 
by a hammer; when the crash, lining, 
and headbands were applied by hand 
and the cases were made on a bench; 
the books cased into covers by hand 
and the decorating of the covers done 
from movable type in a pallet and ap- 
plied by a small hand lever press. 
These were all hand operations. 

“Then followed the development of 
semi-automatic machinery which pro- 
duced about 4,000 books per day on 
each machine. Until quite recently, 


the size of a bookbindery was deter- 
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mined by the number of such units. 
The plant that could produce 20,000 
books a day was called a four or five 
unit plant. 

“The experiences of the past ten 
years have compelled us to realize that 
the majority of books must be made 
under a mass production plan. For 
this purpose it has been necessary to 
develop machines as single units or in 
combination. First, to handle full 
range of sizes and various classes of 
work in one model. Second, to produce, 
in one unit or combination, from 1,000 
to 2,000 books per hour—the real eco- 
nomic units; and, third, to make a 
product that will compare favorably 
with the hand made book.” 


|) re the increasing tendency 
to sell books at lower prices, the speak- 
er said he believed that this trend 
would continue and that new develop- 
ments in machinery were contemplated 
by manufacturers to meet this situa- 
tion. 

Mr. Tipson sounded an optimistic 
note for the future of the bookbinding 
industry. He declared that even dur- 
ing the past few years the bookbinding 
industry has suffered less from the de- 
pression than most industries and that 





hard times, in one sense, had been of 
real benefit, since one effect had been 
to cause people to read more books. 


Taking up questions which confront 
the manufacturer, Mr. Tipson stated 
that one of the best stimuli to devel- 
opments in machinery was to find out 
the hardest problems that confront 
the binder and then seek a solution. 
He said that he personally made it a 
practice to ask his customers as to 
what problem was bothering them 
most and then to see if the answer or 
solution could not be found. This ac- 
counted for much of the new machin- 
ery improvements that have been in- 
troduced. 


In his talk, Mr. Tipson took up many 
of the operations in bookbinding and 
told of the increased production made 
possible by modern machinery. These 
operations included folding, gathering, 
sewing, side stitching, trimming, 
smashing, glueing up, rounding and 
backing, backlining and headbanding, 
casemaking, casing in, stamping, bun- 
dling and pressing. 

Frank E. Grady (Grady Bookbind- 
ing Co.), commenting on Mr. Tipson’s 
remarks, said that the bindery execu- 
tive must keep informed of all latest 


(Continued on page 49) 
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COVERS THE 
NATIONAL NATIONAL 
ENCYCLOPEDIA [iieiele7a) 


Blue leather-like grain 
stamped in gold gives 
rich effect 


@ The photograph of The National Encyclopedia 
shown at the right is excellent. But you can’t 
realize how handsome this blue and gold binding 
job is until you actually see the book itself . . . its 
rich colors. 
It’s the durability and the versatility of appli- 
cation of du Pont Fabrikoid that make such Tc Re: 3 
striking effects possible with this cover material. — 
Fabrikoid will take superfinishing in one or more 1@) 
colors, airbrushing, gold or ink stamping, emboss- : ; 
ing, printing and lithography. JOHANNESBURG 
Our Publishers’ Service Bureau is maintained 
to help leading binderies and publishers create 
new cover ideas. For that reason it would be ex- 
tremely interested in seeing any new effects or 
processes that you have executed in FABRIKOID. 
Or, would be glad to assist you in creating new 
ideas. Just write to: 


THE NATIONAL ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA BY P. F. COLLIER & 
SON CO., 250 Park Ave., New 
York—bound in a beautiful blue 
leather-like grained FABRIKOID 
mage in gold. And the durabil- 
ity of this cover material is equal 
to its beauty. 


E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Company, Inc., Fabrikoid Division, ou PONT 
Newburgh, N. Y. Canadian subscribers address: Canadian Indus- ( D 
tries Limited, Fabrikoid Division, New Toronto, Ontario. ABRIKOI 


REG.U.S.PAT.OFF. REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
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Rogers 


OOKBINDERS who have visited 

the Grolier Club in New York 
City to view the exhibition of the 
work of BRUCE ROGERS cannot help 
noticing how this genius has influ- 
enced book design in America. Here 
is assembled a nearly complete col- 
lection of the books and printed pieces 
designed by this artist; here are seen 
samples of his work ranging from pen 
and ink drawings of his early years, 
well done but not particularly distin- 
guished, to his later masterpieces. 

A criticism of the biographical ex- 
hibit in “The Book Collector’s Packet” 
points out that from 1927 dates the 
complete change in the character of 
his work, from the conventional to the 
distinctive Bruce Rogers style. From 
the time he designed “King Arthur 
and the Round Table,” published by 
Houghton Mifflin Co. in 1897, Mr. 
Rogers employed a style purely his 
own. Among the interesting books of 
the same format are “Democracy,” by 
James Russell Lowell; “Of Friend- 
ship,” by Henry David Thoreau; 
“Compensation,” by Ralph Waldo 
Emerson; “The Old Manse,” by Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne—all executed be- 
tween 1902 and 1907. 

It is unfortunate that the exhibit 
fails to show some of this craftsman’s 
excellent work as a free lance and in 
1896, when he went to the Riverside 
Press, in Cambridge, and did a num- 
ber of splendid trade edition books. 
For four years he designed such books 
before the Limited Editions Program 
was begun in 1900. It is interesting 
to note that the Limited Editions Pro- 
gram was started because the trade 
editions of Mr. Rogers were so fine. 

While the exhibit is of primary in- 
terest to the typographer, there is 
plenty of inspiration to the book de- 
signer and binder. 


Five Faces 


MERE ragged line and a few dots 
A can make a mighty effective 
decoration if executed as cleverly as on 
the five-face cover design shown here, 
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Two faces east, and three faces west 


as it appeared in “Archiv fiir Buch- 
tinderei.” Departing from the con- 
ventional modernistic straight lines 
the designer, PAUL KERSTEN, has per- 
mitted his lines to wander here and 
there with the result that he has 
achieved an eye-arresting effect: The 
faces stand out clearly against the 
solid black leather of the binding. 


Donations 


In the facsimile edition of the illum- 
inated manuscript of the New Testa- 
ment once owned by MICHAEL PALEO- 
LOGUS, emperor of the last Byzantine 
dynasty, are color plates of the two 
splendid but ill matched metal covers, 
which the manuscript is believed to 
have acquired in the i6th century. 
The University of Chicago Press is 
publishing the facsimile edition, 
known as the Rockefeller McCormick 
New Testament. The work is in three 
volumes, edited by Dr. EpGar J. Goop- 
SPEED. 


The original vellum manuscript, 
dated about 1265, is believed to have 
been produced in the scriptorium of 
the Palace of Blachernae in Constan- 
tinople by the imperial scribe and a 
group of artists. It found its way, 
probably after the fall of the empire, 
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into what is now Roumania. The 
original covers were lost and the 
manuscript underwent a period of 
neglect and dilapidation. 

Its renaissance began with its en- 
closure, very likely in Wallachia, in 
its present splendid covers. This was 
probably done by the voivode Alexan- 
der. A few years later another voi- 
vode put covers of silver gilt upon two 
splendid Gospel manuscripts that he 
gave to the monastery of Sucovitza. 
As Dr. Goodspeed points out, “evi- 
dently such covers were then the fash- 
ion in these regions for such dona- 
tions.” 


Papercraft 
\ THEN I read the novel, “Storm 
in a Teacup,” by EDEN PHILL- 
POTTS, it occurred to me that the 
passages in which he describes the 
locale and technique of the handmade 
paper industry in England reflected 
admirably the atmosphere and method 
of such manufacture. And now the 
Japan Paper Company of New York 
comes along with a handsome brochure 
which lifts from the context of the 
novel those portions which pay tribute 
to that industry with the intimate 
touch of dialogue and narrative. The 
company reprints the passages 
through the courtesy of The Mac- 
millan Company; 1000 copies of the 
brochure were designed and printed 
by R. W. ELuis of The Georgian Press, 
Westport, Conn. 

This is indeed a charming reflec- 
tion of the handmade process as the 
oldest method of paper making and 
the highest art of the industry. The 
introduction points out that no device 
has been invented to equal the vat- 
man’s craftsmanship in forming 2 
sheet of the handsome and durabie 
substance of handmade paper. The 
brochure is brought out not as a brie? 
for the revival of a lost art, but as 
the narrative of a continuance of 4 
craft which “has brought a _ highl) 
specialized paper to a development in 
variety of surfaces and textures that 
meets modern and practical] printing 
requirements, and furnished a beauti- 
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Co-op. 
RGANIZATION of a cooperative 
O press by practical printers, ar- 
tists, journalists, and book designers 
who plan to do the greater part of 
its production by hand is of real sig- 
nificance at a time when the need for 
quality in book-making is apparent as 
perhaps never before. 

It is an encouraging sign of the 
times that Equinox Press, 35 West 
21st St., New York, plans to publish 
contemporary writers who seem to de- 
serve the compliment of “spirited and 
of appropriate format,” and also to re- 
print classics to which the Press be- 
lieves it can bring something fresh in 
illustrations and presentation. 

Associated in this organization are 
EVELYN HARTER (of whom more be- 
low), ALBERT HECKMAN, HENRY HART, 
JOHN HEINS, LYND WARD, BELLE Ros- 
ENBAUM, and LEWIs P. WHITE—all of 
them well-known names in the book- 
making world. 

The new enterprise plans to publish 
“in general at the periods of the ver- 
nal and autumnal equinoxes, when 
this latitude is entering into new 
seasons. Equinox has been organized 
as the first cooperative press for 
making fine editions in the State of 
New York, and the group includes 
members experienced in all phases of 
book-making and publishing; practi- 
cal printers, artists, journalists and 
book-designers—who do the greater 
part of the production by hand.” 


Fun 


Pe apropos of EVELYN HARTER, 
it’s just seven years since this 
young woman came to New York 





Evelyn Harter 


“Details are lots of fun... " 


ful and enduring medium for the 


and joined Scribner ad department. 
A year later she went to Michigan 
to visit a college friend. Out there 
in the town of Glennie she taught in 
a log cabin school. And this, she 
says, “was a lot of fun.” 


Whenever I hear of Miss Harter or 
see any of her work I get the im- 
pression that here is a craftsman— 
or is it craftswoman?—who gets a lot 
of fun out of all her work. She now 
does all the planning and manufac- 
turing, the bookkeeping that goes 
with them, and reads some manu- 
scripts for Harrison Smith and Robert 
Haas, New York publishers. She is 
one of our better trade bookmakers, 
and one of the few women making 
trade books these days. 


Detail bothers her not at all be- 
cause she is wrapped up in the cre- 
ative aspect of her work. That, to 
her, spells fun, just as it was fun 
out in the log cabin school to write 
a play for the children to act. Out 
of the log cabin, she spent a year and 
a half with the Encyclopedia Brit- 
annica organization. Before that she 
had picked up a printing and engrav- 
ing course at University of Iowa. In 
1929 she joined Cape and Smith as 
assistant to RoBERT O. BALLOU in 
manufacturing, and in six months she 
was given full charge of design and 
production. She joined Harrison 
Smith in December, 1931, as PAUL 
BENNETT tells us in “The Linotype 
News.” 


A picture is shown herewith of “The 
Story of Bermuda”, a work recently 
designed by Miss Harter and manu- 
factured by Quinn & Boden. The char- 
acteristically tasteful stamping is in 
aluminum and green leaf on a new 
washable Fabrikoid material “pro- 
duced”, according to the jacket, “from 
the scales of certain species of fish” 
and used here for the first time. The 
material is mentioned even in the book 
itself, for this designer believes that 
the binding is certainly one of the most 
important units of a book’s format. 
Here all three edges are stained green 
to camouflage the presence of illus- 
trations. 


Miss Harter was a member of the 
committee that assembled the Book 
Clinic’s first show of trade books last 
April. One of her Cape & Smith 
books, “Plagued by the Nightingale,” 
was included in the 1932 “Fifty Books 
of the Year” exhibition of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Graphic Arts. Her 
new part in the Equinox Press should 
be fruitful. Miss Harter is, to a great 
extent, a self-made designer, and out 
of the making she and those who know 
her work get a lot of enjoyment. 
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Graphic Artist 


HEN book designers get to talk- 

ing about their profession, it 
happens often that in the course 
of their conversation they will men- 
tion WILLIAM A. KITTREDGE. For the 
director of design and typography at 
the Lakeside Press in Chicago has 
exerted a strong influence in the de- 
velopment of book design. Mr. Kitt- 
redge was born into the graphic arts, 
as his father was a printer before 
him. When William Kittredge was 
going to high school, in his spare 
hours he was learning about every- 
thing there was to know about a 
printing plant from composing room 
to bindery. 

In 1917 he did his first layout work 
at the Oswald Press, run by JOHN 
CLYDE OSWALD, now managing direc- 
tor of the New York Employing 
Printers Association. After two years 
he became associated with the 
Franklin Printing Co., of Philadel- 
phia, as director of design and typog- 
raphy. While there, he did some 
book work, collaborating with JosEPH 
PENNELL. 

At the second “Printing for Com- 
merce” exhibition, sponsored by the 
American Institute of Graphic Arts, 
the Franklin Printing Co. was 
awarded five medals for distinguished 
work, and all of the prize-winning 
pieces were designed by Mr. Kitt- 
redge. In 1922 Mr. Kittredge became 
associated with the Lakeside Press, 
with whom he has been connected 
ever since. There he had his oppor- 
tunity to do more book work, with 
the result that in the ten “Fifty 
Books” exhibits, he has had a total 
of seventeen books, at least one in 
each show. 

Mr. Kittredge believes in making 
of the trade book a thing of beauty. 
He realizes the limitations of cost, 
but feels that any book worth doing 
at all is worth doing well. 
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Variety 


HEN you go to Washington, 

D. C., take a look at the Folger 
Shakespeare Library a few blocks 
east of the Capitol. There you will 
see 75,000 volumes and thousands of 
manuscripts bearing on the Bard” of 
Avon and his contemporaries, a 
treasure of Elizabethan relics, the 
gift of Mr. and Mrs. HENRY CLAY 
FOLGER. 

Fewer than 200 copies of the first 
Shakespeare folio are known to be in 
existence. This library has 75. The 
largest number of copies in any other 
library is said to be four. And the 
Folger collection includes complete 
extracts of individual plays, which 
assembled would constitute two more 
volumes. 

The library also has a larger num- 
ber of the quarto editions of Shake- 
speare’s plays and poems than can be 
found elsewhere, including the first 
edition of “Titus Andronicus.” There 
are more than 700 oil paintings and 
many thousands of water colors, 
etchings, and engravings, all of or 
bearing on Shakespeare. 


Elizabethan furniture, coins, tok- 
ens, medals, and the like enhance the 
atmosphere of the library. The 
world’s largest collection of books, 
manuscripts, and relics relating to 
Davip GARRICK is here. The thou- 
sands of books and manuscripts deal- 
ing with FRANCIS BACON include his 
own manuscript confession of mis- 
demeanors as read by him before the 
House of Lords and the House of 
Commons, and the manuscript record 
of the punishments imposed upon him. 

In this library, too, you may see 
not only QUEEN ELIZABETH’S copy of 
the Bible and of Chaucer, but also her 
corsets. Variety indeed, is the spice 
of this library’s. attractions. 


No ‘Bare Feet" 


RECEIVED not long ago a copy 
] of a most attractive little “good 
will” book published by Judd & Det- 
weiler at their Washington plant and 
sent out to their friends. The book, 
one of a projected series of “Biogra- 
phies of Business Builders,” gives a 
thumb-nail history of Cyrus H. 
McCormick. 

The book is hard-bound with gold 
Paper cover. Typography is modern- 
istic, and there are several silhouette 
illustrations. FRANK ROMER, the 
well-known advertising expert of 
Washington and author of many 
“buyographies,” prepared the book— 
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and a fine job he made of it! The 
book is so attractive that anyone 
would want to keep it. 


The advertising value of such a 
book is apparent, and would seem to 
recommend itselfto printers and book 
manufacturers either as an ad to sug- 
gest to their customers, or one that 
could be profitably applied in connec- 
tion with their own promotional work. 
Isn’t it a shock to realize how loth the 
bookbinder is to “take his own medi- 
cine” when it comes to advertising his 
own services—just another version of 
“the cobbler’s bare feet.” 


Four Stars 


VEN the coldest facts can be pre- 
sented attractively. Not so long 
ago GENERAL JOHN J. PERSHING, at 
his office in Washington, D. C., was 
waited upon by a committee of his 
buddies in the American Legion who 
presented him with a seven-volume 
set of “Source Records of the Great 
War,” published by the Legion. The 
volumes were beautifully bound in 
Spanish leather, with enameled red, 
white, and blue insignia of the gen- 
eral staff, and the four stars of a 
general and the Legion emblem in 
gold. Copies of this historical work 
are now available to the public, bound 
in a blue levant Keratol and identical 
with the presentation volume, except 
for the decorations distinguishing the 
special Pershing set and the Peace 
Treaty binding. 
In the photograph shown below are 
seen those who took part in the pre- 


sentation. They are (left to right) 
Lemuel Bowles, General Pershing, 
John Thomas Taylor, and John Lewis 
Smith, chairman of the National 
Source Records Commission. 


Educational 
> Sapaaahda emphasis on the various 
aspects of bookbinding design 
and production is placed by the Lon- 
don School of Printing and Kindred 
Trades, recognized as one of the lead- 
ing trade schools in the country. In 
the bookbinding department of the 
school there are intermediate and ad- 
vanced courses, the former giving 
theoretical and practical instruction 
to those who intend to make book- 
binding their life work. For journey- 
men wishing to obtain a better all- 
’round knowledge of their work and 
for those whose training has been 
restricted to one or two branches of 
the craft only, an advanced course is 
provided which will enable them to 
fill executive or more advanced posi- 
tions. 

The student has at his disposal an 
excellent equipment and an oppor- 
tunity to study the various materials 
used in bookbinding. In the advanced 
course the student is given instruc- 
tion in workshop organization, plant 
layout, estimating, costing, etc. In- 
struction is also given in specialized 
work, including album work, map 
mounting, folding, sizing and varnish- 
ing, edge decoration, loose-leaf bind- 
ing, etc. 

A special course in bookbinding de- 
sign and finishing deals with leather, 
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"The straight line and the sharp angle" make an attractive book 


treatment of cloth and silk for tool- 
ing, use of gold leaf, gold tooling, 
blind tooling, hand lettering, selection 
of type, inlaying, the planning and 
building up of ornaments, etc. The 
department also has a women’s sec- 
tion which provides a supplemental 
training to that of the ordinary work- 
shop and fits them for advanced posi- 
tions in the bindery. 


This seems to us to be good work, 
and work which is bound to prosper. 


Straight 


E are all familiar, of course, 
W with the fact that typographic 
and bookbinding design follow the 
architectural trend of the times. This 
has held true from the early days of 
binding and from the invention of 
movable type. In the present day, it 
is strikingly exemplified by the. sans- 
serif letter and the straight lines we 
see on back covers, which follow rather 
closely the severe line of the buildings 
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erected in the post-war period. An 
interesting discussion of the trend in 
book design is offered by J. MASON, 
Instructor of Bookbinding at the Lei- 
cester (England) College of Arts and 
Crafts, and published in the British 
and Colonial Printer and Stationer, by 
whose permission we present Mr. 
Mason’s binding of “‘Adonais,” which 
exemplifies his views. 


“Severity of style, rejection of all 
extraneous ornamentation, economy of 
material, and a certain ruthless hon- 
esty of intention in the designer seem 
to be characteristic of the period,” 
said Mr. Mason. 


“It may be difficult to determine why 
modern design is so geometric in char- 
acter. In architecture and interior 
decoration the use of new materials 
such as glass, steel, and reinforced 
concrete undoubtedly influenced the 
designer. In pictorial art the devel- 
opment of photography may have 
forced the realist to reconsider his 
point of view. Then, again, the rapid 





mechanisation of industry made ex. 
perimental work essential. Artists 
and craftsmen of the post-war period 
were affected by the general feeling of 
disillusionment; they saw that there 
was no hope for the world in past 
dogma, outworn doctrine or in the art 
and_thought of the pre-war period, 
and:felt a passionate desire to begin 
again. The use of the straight line 
and the sharp angle in constructional 
design and in abstract pattern gives a 
suggestion of movement which pro. 
vides an emotional satisfaction for the 
present restless age.” 


Hair 
ERE’S a good trick, if you have 
any hair to spare—and some of 
us haven’t. “The Little Schoolmas- 
er’s Classroom” department in Print- 
er’s Ink vouches for the incident. A 
friend of the Schoolmaster wrote a 
scorching letter to a manufacturer 
when three mistakes in a row were 
made on an order he had given. He 
expected the usual alibis. What he 
did get was a letter at the top of which 
appeared a neat lock of dark brown 
hair, whose former owner wrote: 

“Enclosed you will find a lock of 
hair. It is part of the amount I tore 
out when I read your letter telling 
us about the mistakes we made in your 
recent shipment.” 

Then he went on to tell why each 
mistake was made. But by that time 
the recipient of the letter was laugh- 
ing so much over the lock of hair and 
the clever opening paragraph that the 
mistakes had been forgotten. 

A grand idea—in this case at least, 
because it happened to work. But 
what about those companies whose 
executive wear billiard balls for 
heads? Wouldn’t they make a big run 
on the hair-restorer market if they 
adopted this plan? 


Buas 
ON MARQUIS has raised the 
lowly cockroach to the dignity o 
mankind by his creation of “archiec’ 
But for a well developed sense of 
humor our hats are raised to the cock- 
roaches whose habitat is the offices 
the entomologist of the State Depart 
ment of Agriculture of Virginia. Wit 
a splendid irony, these insects hav 
been putting on weight on a diet of : 
book entitled, “How to Kill Bugs.” 
Efforts of the department officials 
are now being directed toward mak- 
ing the book less palatable by introduc- 
tion of a variety of chemicals. 
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Anniversary Month for 
F, A. Stokes Co. 


The good wishes of his countless 
friends in the publishing industry were 
extended recently to Frederick A. 
Stokes, dean of New York publishers, 
on the occasion of his seventy-fifth 
birthday anniversary. The event, cele- 
brated by a testimonial dinner at the 
Publishers’ Lunch Club, also marked 
the first year of the second half-cen- 
tury of the company. 

“ew men have done more for the 
publishing industry than Mr. Stokes. 
Not only have his firm’s lists contained 
numerous outstanding successes, but in 
association work Mr, Stokes has al- 
ways been one of the conspicuous lead- 
ers in movements looking for the bet- 
terment of the industry. During the 
World War he played a conspicuous 
part in seeing that the field in which 
he was a leader did its utmost for the 
nation’s cause. In the reconstruction 
period following the war Mr. Stokes 
was one of the pioneers in the organ- 
ization of the National Association of 
Book Publishers, which did so much 
to solve the ever increasing problems 
of the publishing business. Mr. Stokes 
has always held to the highest stand- 
ards of the industry of which he is so 
proud. 

Last month also marked another 
celebration in the Stokes establish- 
ment, for it was the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the service of Maynard A. 
Dominick, treasurer, who rose to his 
present high position from the humble 
estate of office boy, a job that he en- 
tered in 1882. He has been a traveler 
for the company, and for three years 
was in charge of a London branch. 
until recalled to this country in 1898 
to become secretary of Frederick A. 
Stokes Co. In 1904 he was elected 
treasurer. 

Mr. Dominick continued his frequent 
trips abroad until 1930 when a serious 
cident compelled him to give them 
. He has brought many prominent 
thors to the Stokes list, including 
ances Hodgson Burnett, W. W. 
cobs, Alfred Noyes, Harold Bindloss, 
and General Jehn J. Pershing. 
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Daryl C. Doran Is New 
Chicago Publisher 


A new publisher in Chicago is Daryl 
C. Doran, whose launching into the 
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News of the Publishers 


publishing business was announced 
recently. His first work is “The Long- 
est Night,” by Kenneth Horan. 


Alfred A. Knopf Issues New 


Dollar Reprint Series 

On January 3, four titles are to be 
issued from the regular list of Alfred 
A. Knopf as dollar reprints, according 
to recent announcement. Three more 
will be published on February 1 and 
two more on March 1. All the books on 
the list, it is stated, are well over the 
age stipulated by the publishers’ and 
booksellers’ committee. Among the 
titles are: “Ariane,” by Claude Anet; 
“The Dark Tower,” and “Sea Horses” 
by Francis Brett Young; Hergesheim- 
er’s “Balisand”; Mencken’s six vol- 
umes of “Prejudices”; and works by 
D. H. Lawrence and others. 


J. C. Winston Co. Purchases 
Vir Publishing Co. 


The Vir Publishing Co. of Phila- 
delphia, founded 35 years ago by 
Sylvanus Stall, D.D., and which has 
enjoyed an excellent reputation in its 
field, has been purchased by the John 
C. Winston Co. The publication of the 
Vir line will be continued and the 
larger facilities of the Winston com- 
pany are expected to be of aid in ob- 
taining a larger demand. 

Two of the most famous of the Vir 
publications are “God’s Minute,” of 
which more than half a million copies 
have been sold, and “God’s Message,” 
recently published. In the Vir list 
are also the “Ought to Know” books, 
a self and sex series of eight titles 
which have been translated into 21 
languages. 


A.C. S. Jackson Fifty Years 
With Publishing House 


A. C. S. Jackson, known to his in- 
timate friends as “Deacon,” was guest 
of honor recently at a reception given 
in his honor on the occasion of the 
fiftieth anniversary of his association 
with the Methodist Publishing House, 
Nashville, Tenn. As a tribute to his 
service, he was presented with a gold 
medal by B. A. Whitmore, senior pub- 
lishing agent. 


Harcourt, Brace Takes Over 
Brewer, Warren & Putnam 


The publishing list of Brewer, War- 
ren & Putnam has been taken over by 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., according to 
formal announcement made last 
month. More than two hundred books 
have been taken over, with contracts, 
copyrights, plates, sheet stock, bound 
books, etc. 

Among the recent prominent pub- 
lications of Brewer, Warren & Putnam 
is Amelia Earhart Putnam’s “The 
Fun of It,” the narrative of her career 
as an aviatrix, including an account 
of her solo transatlantic flight. Mrs. 
Putnam is the wife of George Palmer 
Putnam, vice-president of the firm. 
Another well known author on its list 
is Rockwell Kent, whose latest work, 
“Greenland,” was _ published last 
month. 

The formal announcement said that 
the Brewer, Warren & Putnam list 
would be taken over “with a small 
number of exceptions,” and that “upon 
completion of the transfer, the firm of 
Brewer, Warren & Putnam would 
cease functioning.” 


R. O. Ballou Plans Own 


Publishing Program 

Robert O. Ballou, until recently di- 
rector of the editorial department of 
Brewer, Warren & Putnam, which has 
been acquired by Harcourt, Brace & 
Company, has taken over about a dozen 
of the former firm’s books and will 
continue to publish them. Mr. Ballou 
joined the Brewer, Warren & Putnam 
organization following the dissolution 
of the American office of Jonathan 
Cape. Next year Mr. Ballou will pub- 
lish, among others, new books by Bru- 
no Frank, Hans Carossa. H. E. Bates, 
John Steinbeck, Elisabeth Wi kins 
Thomas, Pierre Bosman, Mona Wilson, 
Arthur R. Thompson, Susan Prior, 
John Fothergill, and Harold Lincoln 
Brown. Late last month he was sched- 
uled to publish a juvenile by Toni 
Meyer. 


Medical Life Press Moves; 
Expands Publishing Scope 

Announcement was made recently 
that the Medical Life Press, publish- 
ers, 15 Mt. Morris Park W., N. Y., had 
changed its name to Froben Press. It 
was stated at the time that activities 
of the press are now being extended 
to cover general publishing. 
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bulky paper or the variety used for 
water color printing. 

The question was asked by Arthur 
Rushmore (Harpers) whether there 
is any short cut for getting proofs of 
an offset job. Mr. Josephy replied that 
one way is to pull proofs on translu- 
cent paper, though it is difficult to get 
a good impression because of the thin- 
ness of the paper. The chairman ad- 
vised against the use of type offset 
unless first-class proofs are obtained, 
for “you will certainly never get any 
improvement on the original copy.” 


° the examples shown of books 
with wood engravings was a new 
Random House edition of “Troilus & 
Cressida”, with illustrations by Eric 
Gill. It is bound in buff linen-finish 
cloth, stamped in brown, red, and gold, 
with the design repeated on the jacket. 

Mr. Gage pointed out examples of 
the attractive printing which can be 
done from linoleum blocks. “You can 
use these blocks for quite a big run if 
you are careful with them,” he 
warned, “the only difficulty being that 
the surface will crumble if the wrong 
solvent is used to clean off the ink.” 

Discussion of two children’s books, 
one done in letter-press and the other 
by offset, led to Mr. Gage’s complaint 
that books for children are still often 
being illustrated “like the Sunday 
comic supplement’. He showed the dif- 
ference between harmonious color 
schemes and the use of raw primary 
colors. “Should we feel,” the chairman 
asked, “that children merely like large 
gobs of bright color used indiscrimi- 
nately, or should we give them a more 
artistic use of color?” 

In response to a query, Mr. Gage 
said that in plate-making and to some 
extent in actual printing, flat tints are 
often cheaper than benday, depending 
in part on the size of the run. It was 
generally hoped that in the future a 
stronger hook-up between the engraver 
and the illustrator would be of aid in 
the economical production of better 
illustrations. 


Kantor's Bindery 
Starts Operations 

Kantor’s Bindery has been estab- 
lished at 57 Warren St., New York, by 
Isidore Kantor, formerly secretary- 
treasurer of Kantor & Meller, Inc., a 
binding concern established by his 
father in 1898. The new bindery has 
installed a Seybold cutter, stitching, 
perforating, punching, eyeletting, num- 
bering,. and padding equipment for 
pamphlet binding and will also do 
cloth and Morocco binding. 
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In Memoriam: 


Joseph P. Brassil 


HE bookbinding ‘industry learned 
with grief of the death on No- 
vember 14 of Joseph P. Brassil of D. S. 
Brassil Bindery, New York. Mr. Bras- 


sil succumbed to a heart attack Fu- 


neral services were held from the resi- 
dence at 788 Riverside Drive, New 
York City, and mass was held at the 
Church of Our Lady of Esperanza. 


Mr. Brassil was born in Cambridge, 
Mass., and attended both St. Mary’s 
Parochial School and St. Thomas 
Aquinas College in that city, and later 
as a young man entered the advertis- 
ing business, After spending several 
years in this field, Mr. Brassil came 
to New York at the invitation of his 
older brother, Daniel S., and in 1904 
began his association with Brassil 
Bindery, with which he has been con- 
tinuously associated until his death. 

Outside of his interest in the firm, 
Mr. Brassil played an important part 
in the affairs of the local industry and 
also the Employing Bookbinders of 
America. 

It is unlikely that there was a man 
in the entire industry more beloved 
than Joe Brassil. He was above all 
things a “regular fellow”, whose per- 
sonality endeared him to all with whom 
he came into contact. Not only did this 
apply to his employees but also to his 
competitors in the trade who met him 
in connection with his activities in the 
Employing Bookbinders Association 
of New York and Edition Bookbinders 
of N. Y., Inc., and to the shop execu- 
tives who met him at the meetings of 
the Bookbinders Guild of New York, 
which he attended faithfully. 

At a recent guild meeting, tribute 
and thanks were tendered him by the 
members as one of the employers of 
the city whose interest and devotion 
to this organization have never flagged. 
Joe Brassil was a kindly gentleman, 
always considerate of the feelings of 
other people. He was a cooperator, and 
to those who knew him the memory of 


him will always be a most pleasant 
one. 


- a letter to the members of the 
Employing Bookbinders Association of 
New York, Barrett Whitman, presi- 
dent, paid this tribute to Mr. Brassil: 

“The quality that most endeared 
Joseph P. Brassil to the members was 
his spirit of friendliness. All the mem- 


bers looked upon him as a friend, and 
knew that they could count always on 
his generous cooperation, either in a 
personal need or a need of the in. 
dustry. He had a keen understanding 
of all the problems of the bookbinders 
and was ever willing to share his ex- 
perience, 


“In the passing of Mr. Brassil, every 
member will feel that he has lost a 
real friend.” The trade can but echo 
Mr. Whitman’s sentiments and extend 
its deep sympathy to the bereaved 
ones. 


Peter MacKenzie 


His many friends in the trade 
mourned the passing of Peter Mac- 
Kenzie, president of the Union Book- 
binding Co., 289 Congress St., Boston. 
Mr. MacKenzie, who was 73 years old, 
had retired from active management 
of the company. 

Born in Quebec, Canada, he came to 

Boston when a child. There he later 
founded the Union company. 
“Mr. MacKenzie learned his trade 
with the E. Fleming Company. After 
severing his connections with that 
company, he entered the employ of 
T. Y. Crowell and Company, in charge 
of stock and stock-cutting, being lo- 
cated first in Boston and then New 
York. 

On his return to Boston in 1890, he 
founded the Union Bookbinding Com- 
pany. His place of business was suc- 
cessively at 24 Bedford Street, 15 Co- 
lumbia Street, and, since 1921, 289 
Congress Street. 


Mr. MacKenzie is survived by two 
sons, Arthur S., treasurer of the Union 
Bookbinding Company, and Everett P., 
also associated with the firm. 


Work Under Way on Plant of 
McCormick Tablet Company 


Work on the new plant of the 
McCormick Tablet Company, Newton 
Falls, N. Y., is now well under way. 
The building will provide about 15,000 
square feet of space for the production 
of school and commercial supplies. It 
is expected that about fifty persons 
will be permanently employed when 
the plant is in operation. 
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The Publisher Presents... 


Ramona—Tan common cloth stamped in brown and rose. Designed by H. M. Douglass. Published by Little, Brown. 
Bound by Riverside Bindery, Cambridge, Mass. Harvesters—Maroon and imitation gold leaf stamping on black na- 


tural-finish cloth. Designed by Ronald Freelander. Published by Brentano's. Bound by Plimpton Press, Norwood, 
Mass. 


Eat, Drink and Be Merry in Maryland—Black silk pattern cloth stamped in red, white, and imitation gold leaf. 
Designed by Edwin Tunis. Published by Putnam's. Bound by Van Rees Book Binding Corp., New York. Ola—Blue 
pyroxylin fabric stamped in red. Designed and published by The Junior Literary Guild. Bound at The Country 
Life Press, Garden City, N. Y. Photos on this page by Criterion Photocraft Co., New York. 
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READERS 


Textbooks 


To THE EDITOR: 


I read with considerable interest the 
feature article in your September issue 
on “Textbook Industry to Fight False 
‘Saving’ at Expense of Books”, in 
which important contributions are 
made by Paul V. Bacon, of Allyn & 
Bacon, textbook publishers, and an ex- 
ecutive of The Davey Company, man- 
ufacturers of binder’s board. 


It strikes me that the facts present- 
ed are deserving of more than casual 
reading. It is high time the question 
of textbooks appeared in its right light, 
especially with the periodic appear- 
ance of published reports that certain 
state governments are considering 
seriously the manufacture of their own 
textbooks in order to reduce the cost 
per capita of textbooks within their 
state. 

The facts advanced by the Davey 
company’s executive, supplementing 
and amplifying as they do the general 
statement advanced by Mr. Bacon, are 
of real value to our industry. With this 
idea in mind, may I supplement what 
appears to be vitally important mate- 
rial? 

Practically every educator will 
agree that building costs, maintenance 
costs, and the modernizing of school 
plants, constitute an item of expense 
that makes the cost of textbooks al- 
most negligible in comparison. Yet, 
take away the textbooks and our 
whole school system crumbles. You 
can rebuild school buildings in a short 
time—but it takes years to build up a 
system of national education. 


School buildings—the costly item— 
are only empty shells, taxpayers’ bur- 
dens, community landmarks. They are 
not the vital factors in training the 
student. They are merely the box 
which houses the delicate fabric and 
texture of the school curriculum — 
which is the textbook. However, a 
recent comparison of costs shows that 
only about 1.7% of the money spent 
for educational purposes in represen- 
tative public schools goes for text- 
books. 


W RITING in “The Textbook in 
American Education”, Nelson B. Hen- 
ry, Assistant Professor of Education. 
University of Chicago, says, “The mod- 
ern textbook is the most striking ex- 
ample of positive improvement in edu- 
cational equipment and procedure in a 
generation of notable progress in the 
development of a general educational 
program, It is at once the expression 
of the best thought in methods of 
teaching and the best art and skill in 
mechanical production of a nation of 
unquestioned leadership in these lines 
of endeavor.” 

Changes in prices and the tendency 
to provide more books of a kind for 
the use of school children have in- 
creased the cost per pupil—hut not at 
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the same rate at which other expendi- 
tures for school purposes have increas- 
ed. A statement appearing in the 
“Thirtieth Year Book of the National 
Society for the Study of Education” 
reads: “If payments for books had in- 
creased as much in proportion as the 
total cost of public schools from 1913 
to 1928, the net sales by publishers in 
1928 would have been nearly $24,000,- 
000 more than the actual sales report- 
ed for that year.” In 1928, the current 
expenses of all state systems of Amer- 
ican public schools totaled $1,797,500,- 
000. On the basis of this estimate, all 
public school pupils might have been 
supplied with books for the year at a 
cost of $49,545,000. 

On page 233 of the “Thirtieth Year 
Book of the National Society for the 
Study of Education’, we find this re- 
port: “The data here presented show 
that textbooks are surprisingly inex- 
pensive, especially when their impor- 
tance in the education of the children 
of this country is considered. This is 
true from the point of view of the por- 
tion of total annual expense used for 
the purchase of textbooks as well as 
from the point of view of the amount 
expended per pupil.” 

It seems to me that political parties 
and others responsible for reports 
about the excessive cost of textbooks 
have plenty of nerve but little author- 
ity to back up their statements. The 
facts are emphatically set against 
them. And it is, apparently, an easy 
matter for textbook publishers and all 
others concerned to combat political 
hodge-podge with the truth, as educa- 
tional authorities are whole-heartedly 
on the side of the textbook. 

I trust that future issues of your 
magazine may provide further data 
and light on this subject, of which it 
seems to me publisher, manufacturer, 
politician, and parent should be equal- 
ly interested in an honest attempt to 
determine and publish the real facts. 


E. W. PALMER. 
President. 
Kingsport Press, Inc. 
Kingsport, Tenn. 


Constructive 


TO THE EDITOR: 


I have just received your latest is- 
sue, and want to take this opportunity 
to congratulate you on the high stand- 
ard of your editorial features and to 
tell you, if it means anything, that I 
for one enjoy reading your magazine 
from cover to cover. Let me mention 
my particular interest in a recent ar- 
ticle entitled “Textbook Industry Ral- 
lies to Fight False ‘Saving’ at Expense 
of Books”. This is a most constructive 
type of editorial material, and I am 
glad to see that you have played it up 
in such a prominent way. I hope that 
you will carry more on this subject. 


To my mind, BOOKBINDING MAGA- 
ZINE is by far the outstanding publica- 


WRITE ..e. 


tion devoted to the physical aspect of 
the book. 

Lots of luck to you and a continu. 
ance of the success you so amply de. 


serve. 
F. S. Crors, 


President 
F. S. Crofts & Co., 


New York 


Pen-Ru ling 
TO THE EDITOR: 


In the November issue of Booksinp. 
ING MAGAZINE, you have a write-up, 
“Paper Ruler’s League Started in New 
York”. Without question, it is a step 
in the right direction. 

All the average ruler thinks about is 
price. He thinks he must meet the 
price of a printed form. That is far 
from the truth. He need do nothing of 
the kind. His form is, or should be, so 
far superior to a printed form that 
price should not be the deciding factor, 
About two years ago, in writing letters 
for rulers to use for advertising pur- 
poses, I headed one “A Price Com. 
parison” and stated therein that a pen 
ruled form offers so much faster work 
by the clerk that even if the print 
ruled-form were furnished gratis, the 
difference of speed over the two forms 
would offset the cost of the pen-ruled 
form. 

Many rulers will buy the cheapest 
dye possible, regardless how heavy the 
dye may be. But only the highest con- 
centrated, transparent ruling inks 
should be used. Such dyes rule a soft 
line, which is easy and pleasant to the 
eye. Instead, many of your rulers use 
dyes that are almost, if not completely, 
opaque. In doing that, they are trying 
to imitate printing inks. Now the very 
fact that the printer must use heavy, 
opaque, pigment inks is the reason that 
his wax plate cannot compare with a 
pen ruled form. 


N ow what to do to increase the de- 
mand for pen ruled forms is simple. 
The pen rulers simply must do what 
any merchant or manufacturer does, 
and that is to advertise. The ruler 
must show a comparison of a printed 
and pen ruled form, side by side, to im- 
press the ultimate consumer of the 
superiority of the pen ruled form. The 
first thing the average ruler thinks of 
is the printer, for whom he does his 
work. But is it the printer who gives 
him the order for pen ruled forms? It 
is not. It is the consumer. The printer 
merely accepts the order for pen-ruled 
forms, and probably argued a half 
hour trying to get his customer to 
change to a print ruled form and only 
accepts the order for pen-ruling be 
cause he could not convert him. In 
time he figures he will. In time he 
may argue him into it and gone will be 
another user of pen ruled forms. 
How do we reach the consumer? 


(Continued on page 49) 
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| QUALITY—the Hicuest! 


AUUNULRTUEA UNL ET NERNEY 


CASING-IN-PASTE 


(Special Non-Warping) 


1940 Carroll Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
883 Bryant St., San Francisco, Calif. 


—————— 





HANDBOOK. OF 
DESIGNS : DEVICES 


Clarence P. 


Hornung 


1836 striking and original designs and patterns, 
adaptable for a wide variety of decorative uses. 

Are you an artist, designer, binder, printer, or 
publisher? Then you will find this a stimulating 
source book of tosh and unusual decorative effects 
which will help you solve your own problems of de- 
sign and styling. Use it as a convenient, time- 
saving handbook. 

The material here is so presented that repro- 
ductions can be made directly from the illustrations 
in the book. Use the coupon below to order it 
today! $6.00. 

COLTON PRESS, INC. 
114 East 32nd Street. New York 


Please send your HANDBOOK of DESIGNS & DEVICES. 
Enclosed is $6.00. 


December, 1932 


made in accordance with the formula developed by the Government 
Printing Office in conjunction with the E. B. A.; the perfect non-warping 
paste sold at a price you can afford to pay. 


PRICE—the Lowest! 


NATIONAL ADHESIVES CORP. 


Home Office—820 Greenwich St., New York 


15 Elkins St., Boston, Mass. 
1305 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sales Offices in all principal cities 


WORLD'S LARGEST PRODUCERS OF ADHESIVES 


Sralllll MM MTEL Lc 





Weights, grains 
and colors 
EITHER 
Whole skins or 


cut covers 


Sample books on request 
Manufactured by 


STEINHARDT LEATHER CO. 


20! McWHORTER ST 


NEWARK, N. J. 


MMT MTT LLL 
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Institute Makes Preparations 
For 1933 "Fifty Books’ Show 


Dr. Hellmut Lehmann-Haupt, chair- 
man of the Fifty Books Committee of 
the American Institute of Graphic 
Arts, extended to publishers and man- 
ufacturers the institute’s invitation to 
submit books for the 1933 annual com- 
petitive exhibition, which will open 
next February. Entries closed on De- 
cember 1. All books must bear the 1932 
imprint. 

The purpose of the exhibit this year, 
as in the past, is to show in public fifty 
examples of suitable as well as attract- 
ive solutions of the many different 
book-making problems which occur in 
the course of a year’s work. The jury 
will devote special study to the indi- 
vidual book with regard to its fitness 
to purpose and the conditions of its 
publication and manufacture, each 
volume to stand upon its own merits. 
Thus the trade book will be judged by 
a different: standard from the de luxe 
edition. 

The first public showing of the “Fif- 
ty Books of the Year” will be at the 
New York Public Library in Fe>ru- 
ary, following the opening night, which 
will be attended by members of the 
institute and other invited guests. 
After the New York showing the exhi- 
bition will tour the country in dupli- 
cate. As in former years, the institute 
plans to send the books to London dur- 
ing the summer. Upon the return of 
the exhibitions at the end of the year, 
one set remains as a part of the library 
of the institute. 

The British book show is on exhibit 
in the New York Public Library, Room 
112 of the Fifth Avenue building, No- 
vember 21 to December 3; the German 
book show is on exhibit at Wester- 
man’s Book Store, 6 W. 46th St., N. Y. 


Geo. A. Simonds Discusses 
Binding Progress at Club 

Members of the Washington Ro- 
tary Club recently heard an interest- 
ing address by George A. Simonds, of 
George A. Simonds & Co., bookbinders 
and paper rulers, on the development 
of the bookbinding industry from the 
day of the Egyptian papyrus to that 
of the modern first edition. 

Mr. Simonds quoted Mussolini’s 
statement that “the house of a civil- 
jzed man without books is like a house 
without light.” The speaker pointed 
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to the importance of book production 
as an industry in the United States 
and made a critical analysis of modern 
bookbinding art here and abroad. 


Lakeside Press Exhibition 


Draws Widespread Interest 

Literary folk like their kooks good 
not only in content, but also in physi- 
cal appearance. This was shown by the 
fine reception which the exhibition of 
fine books held at the Lakeside Press 
Galleries of the R. R. Donnelly & Sons 
Company received. The exhibit was 
held during September, October, and 
November. In connection with the ex- 
hibition the company issued a hand- 
some 90-page catalog entitled “An Ex- 
hibition: Finely Printed Books Since 
William Morris,” which listed the 
books and explained the purposes of 
the exhibition. 

According to the introduction, “an 
effort has been made to show speci- 
mens of the finest craftsmanship in 
book making, rather than a mere his- 
torical résumé of thirty-five years of 
book design.” The catalog lists 150 
books made in England and America, 
with bibliographical descriptions and 
a brief historical sketch of the private 
presses. 


Typical of the spirit with which 
many of these presses are imbued are 


Congressional Library Issues 
S.O.S. for Back Numbers of 
"Bookbinding Magazine" 

HE Library of Congress has 

sent an 8.0.8. call to the pub- 
lishers of BOOKBINDING MAGAZINE 
to furnish copies of the magazine 
to complete its file. Since the pub- 
lishers have no copies of the de- 
sired issues other than those nec- 
essary for our permanent files, it 
is hoped that some of our sub- 
scribers may be able to help out. 
The issues wanted are the follow- 
ing: 

1930—January, March, April, 
November. 

1931—February. 

If any of the missing issues are 
mailed to BOOKBINDING MAGAZINE, 
they will be forwarded to the 
Library of Congress. 


the words of Cobden-Sanderson, 
founder of the Doves Bindery. A 
pupil of deCoverley, he is said to have 
selected to bind only such books as he 
considered worthwhile. He started his 
bindery in order “to work with my 
hands and my head at something 
which should give me means to live 
upon simply and in independence, and 
be at the same time something beauti- 
ful, and, as far as human things may 
be, permanent.” 


The presses listed are the following: 

United States: Abbey Press, T. M. Cleland, 
DeVinne Press, Dyke Mill, Georgian Press, 
Grabhorn Press, Harvard University Press, 
E. L. Hildreth & Co., Lakeside Press, Merry- 
mount Press, Montague Press, John Henry 
Nash, Plimpton Press, Pynson Printers, River- 
side Press, William Edwin Rudge. England: 
Alcuin Press, Ashendene Press, Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, Chiswick Press, William Clowes 
& Sons, Curwen Press, 
Press, Essex House Press, 
Cockerel Press, 
Kynoch Mall Press, Nonesuch 
Oxford University Press, Riccardi Press, 
Shakespeare Head Press, Stanton Press, Turn- 
bull & Spears, Vale Press, Westminster Press. 
Scotland: Ballantyne Press, R. MacLehose & 
Co., Ltd. Wales: Gregynog Press. 
land: Officina Bodoni. 


Doves Press, Eragny 


Florence Press, 


Golden Kelmscott 


Press, 


Press, Press, 


Switzer- 


New Departure Inaugurated 


in Institutional Publication 

A novel and perhaps significant de- 
parture in book publishing has been 
undertaken by the General Foods 
Corporation, of New York. The com- 
pany has published a cook book con- 
taining over 600 recipes in which its 
products are used. The book is priced 
at $2.50. 

An interesting angle is seen in the 
fact that stockholders may buy as 
many copies as they wish at $1 per 
copy, which price includes the auto- 
graph of the president of the com- 
pany. The venture suggests the pos- 
sibilities of other manufacturers be- 
ing sold on the same idea. 


Philadelphia Bindery Has 


Novel Direct-Mail Piece 

“Only One Can Be Right” is the 
title of a recent direct mailing piece 
used by Philadelphia Bindery, 512 
Race St., Philadelphia. The aptness 
of the title is shown in this quotation: 
“You can figure high and lose the 
order; you can figure low and lose 
your profit; or you can get the right 
price from the Philadelphia Bindery.” 
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HART'S FLEXIBLE 
BOOKBINDERS' GLUE 


for 
BLANK BOOKS 
EDITION and 
BIBLE WORK 


This glue is specially prepared for DeLuxe 
Editions, Bibles, school books, and blank books, 
and can also be used for gluing covers on cata- 
logues, as it will always remain elastic and flex- 
ible, and will not crack or harden. This glue re- 
quires no soaking, but can be melted the same 
as any flexible glue in an ordinary water-jacketed 
glue kettle. 

Hart's flexible glue is free from zinc and acids and can 
be used on many jobs where strength and flexibility are 
desired, in place of hard glues. 


Sold in 5, 10 and 50-pound pails; also 400-lb. barrel lots. 


WILLIAM C. HART CO., Ine. 
PRINTERS’ ROLLERS 


137 GREENE ST. 259 EXCHANGE ST. 
NEW YORK CITY ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


The H. GRIFFIN & 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


65 Duane Street 


For the.... 


Flockhart Lacquer Press 


and in all 


Silk Screen Work... 


in making your Stencils, use 


It is uniform, strong and durable. 
Has been used for years — efficiently and 


economically—in a similar capacity in process 
printing. 


Important! 


If unacquainted with this new FLOCK- 
HART method, write us for details. 


Kressilk Products, Inc. 
71 Murray St. New York, N. Y. 


SONS COMPANY 


BOSTON 


701 So. Dearborn St. 222 Summer St. 


DISTRIBUTORS 





THE ATHOL MFG. CO. 
ARTIFICIAL LEATHER 


MOROCCO — COWHIDE — BUFFING — SKIVERS — SHEEP, Etc. 
Full Line of Bookbinders’ Supplies ... Please turn to page 21 


YOUR GOLD LEAF WASTES 


Since 1891, we have been refiners of all sorts of precious metal wastes. 


With this experience and with our knowledge of this phase of the bookbind- 
ing industry, gotten through the manu ‘acture of PEARL DOG, is it not rea- 


sonable to suppose that we are in a position to make the highest possible 
recovery? 


Will you consider us? We are sure you will be pleased. 


THE BROWN & DEAN CO. 


104 RICHMOND STREET PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


December, 1932 





N. Y. Paper Rulers League 
Plans Use of Cost System 


Study of costs with the likelihood of 
compiling standard cost figures for 
various types of ruling jobs will be one 
of the major activities of the newly 
organized New York Paper Rulers 
League, which has opened offices at 
276 Fifth Avenue. 

At a meeting of the members held 
recently at the Advertising Club, it 
was decided to have the Board of 
Directors meet with the Financial Sec- 
retary, to start preliminary work on a 
cost system, All members of the asso- 
ciation are invited to attend. Reuben 
Jancourtz has been appointed financial 
secretary. 

About 40 persons attended this 
meeting. Daniel J. Cunningham, the 
president, introduced Ira M. Greene. 
attorney, who read the league’s 
charter to the members and advised 
them that the certificate of incorpor- 
ation would be received from Albany 
within a short time. 

Benjamin Miller addressed the meet- 
ing and requested all present to ex- 
plain the purposes of the N. Y. Paper 
Rulers League to others in the busi- 
ness and to point out the advantages 
of membership. At the conclusion of 
his remarks several firms joined the 
league. 

President Cunningham stressed the 
importance of accurate cost finding, 
which, he declared, would go a long 
way toward stabilizing conditions in 
the industry. It is the opinion of Mr. 
Cunningham and many of the members 
that a standard cost system, such as is 
in general use in the printing and book- 
binding industries, can be drawn up 
for the paper ruling division of the 
graphic arts. Such a system, if gen- 
erally employed, will, it is believed. 
do much toward eliminating the quot. 
ing of prices below actual costs of pro- 
duction. 


Show Why State Manufacture 
of Books Is Unsuccessful 


(Continued from page 16) 


waged in the state of West Virginia. 
Data were compiled from the files and 
a letter sent to those most actively 
concerned in the matter. A communi- 
cation from an official of one state in 
which efforts have been made to secure 
state manufacture of textbooks, sets 
forth the disadvantages very clearly 
as follows: 

“If these books (school textbooks) 
could be written without loss, even 
though there were educators in our 
State institutions prepared to write 
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such books—and I question very much 
their ability and experience—they 
would not feel like doing so without 
being compensated. The author’s 
copyright for such texts, the plates 
that are necessary for reproduction, 
could be had only at a very prohibi- 
tive cost; and if these new texts were 
not produced by our State educators, 
to lease the copyrights of textbooks 
from publishers would be expensive 
and would add to the cost of produc- 
tion. In the end, the books would 
probably cost more than if they were 
bought in the usual way from manu- 
facturers and people who make a 
specialty of this line.” 


Three Bookbinders' Supply Firms 
Consolidate Facilities 


Announcement is made of the con- 
solidation, as of January 1, of the 
facilities of three New York book- 
binders’ supply houses into a new 
firm: Griffin Campbell Hayes Walsh, 
Inc., 65 Duane Street. 


The firms involved in the merger 


are The H. Griffin & Sons Co., 65° 


Duane St.; John Campbell & Co., 92 
Warren St.; U. T. Hayes and John 
H. Walsh Co., Keap St., Brooklyn. 


Furnish Idea for 
Book-Building 

RECTION of new buildings, 

especially those in which at- 
tention is paid to architectural 
beauty, offers splendid opportuni- 
ties for more business for the 
printer or the bookbinder quali- 
fied to produce attractive cata- 
logs. In line with this thought, 
an attractive book was gotten out 
recently for Rockefeller Center, 
New York City. Workers are 
busy at construction, and will be 
busy for some time to come, but 
the idea of the completed build- 
ings is already in the hands of 
prospective tenants. 

The book is hard bound, the 
cover in a white, vellum-like bind- 
ing, with raised title and silhou- 
ette of a building. The book is 
enclosed in a slide case. An ex- 
cellent antique stock has been 
used, and illustrations of plans 
and the artist’s conception of the 
completed building are _illus- 
trated. It is a “class” book in 
every sense of the word, worthy 
of the great enterprise which it 
describes. 

Opportunities for producing 
such books come up frequently. 
If the binder hasn’t the facilities 
for the complete job, there is no 
reason why he cannot work with 
a printer in selling the idea. 


New Credit Rating Plan for 
Chicago Binders Under Way 


At the monthly meeting of the Em- 
ploying Bookbinders Club of Chicago, 
held November 9, at the Atlantic 
Hotel, plans were made for the annual 
election of officers which will take 
place at the December meeting. 


A credit rating plan brought before 
the club at the previous meeting was 
discussed at length. The committee 
appointed at that time to investigate 
this matter reported the progress they 
had made in conjunction with the 
Master Printers’ Federation of Chi- 
cago, Inc. As a result of these confer- 
ences circular letters were sent out to 
all trade binders, embossers, and die- 
cutters in the Chicago territory, in- 
viting their co-operation in working 
out a plan of credit control as to the 
extension of credit to printers in this 
vicinity. Questionnaires were enclosed. 
It is expected that because of these 
efforts definite plans can be worked out 
to take effect about the first of the 
year. 


These plans are proceeding along 
with similar ones adopted by the paper 
merchants and trade composition 
houses, whose Credit Control Plan 
started to function March 1, 1930. The 
ink makers started a similar plan on 
September 1, 1932. In the spring of 
this year the bookbinders’ supply 
dealers organized a Credit Control 
Plan of their own which has been in 
effect since May. 


Banks-Baldwin Law 
Publishing Co. Formed 
By Recent Merger 


Banks Law Publishing Co. of New 
York and Baldwin Law Publishing Co. 
of Cleveland have merged as Banks- 
Baldwin Law Publishing Co. and pur- 
chased for headquarters the Ogelkay 
Mansion, 3730 Euclid Ave., Cleveland. 
The new concern will publish books on 
legal history and similar fields as well 
as strictly law books. Among the firm’s 
publications in the latter field are in- 
cluded United States Reports, state 
codes and statutes, law textbooks, 
State Digests, and Code and Statute 
Services for many states. 

Established in 1804, the Banks Law 
Publishing Co., oldest law publishing 
house in the United States, was pur- 
chased several years ago by William 
E. Baldwin. The new company is capi- 
talized at $500,000. Editorial work is 
handled in Cleveland, and the com- 
pany also has a New York office. 
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Chicago Graphic Arts Launch 
Series of Clinic Meetings 


So successful has been the Book 
Clinic held in New York under the 
auspices of the American Institute of 
Graphic Arts, that Chicago has decid- 
ed to conduct one of its own. There has 
been launched a series of eight weekly 
meetings with leaders in various 
branches of the graphic arts as speak- 
ers at each meeting. Members bring 
specimens of book printing to the 
clinic and problems of manufacturing 
are taken up. 


\t the organization meeting, held 
under the auspices of the Seciety of 
Graphic Arts, Newberry Library, Chi- 
eago, Harry L. Gage, who was the 
prime mover in the establishment of 
the New York Book Clinic, told of the 
success of the venture. William A. 
Kittredge, director of design and 
typography at the Lakeside Press, pre- 
sided. 

The Chicago meetings, which are 
held under the auspices of the Society 
of Typographic Arts, are following the 
lines of the New York clinics. A chair- 
man is responsible for the conduct of 
the meeting and he is assisted by con- 
sultant speakers, men familiar with 
various branches of the graphic arts, 
who offer opinions on the specimens 
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assembled. While these meetings do 
not relate to books directly, it is be- 
lieved that their influence will be felt 
in book design generally. 


Paul Nash Discusses 
Cover Design in New Book 


An appeal for “a more general 
knowledge of the science of taste” con- 
cludes the introduction to “Room and 
Book,” by Paul Nash, (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, $2). The artist, who de- 
scribes the.work as a “collection of 
essays upon aesthetic values,” answers 
the obvious question, “why this group- 
ing?” by explaining that there is a 
constant association between the two 
—to sit in a room with a book is a 
common experience. But there is gen- 
eraly no attempt to co-ordinate the 
two; the book is treated by itself, not 
as a decoration of the room. 

In his discussion of the cover, Mr. 
Nash expresses his opinion that more 
might be done in stamped and printed 
cloth to improve the beauty of the 
cover, and for leather coverings he 
would like to see more tooling with 
modern designs. 

Nearly a chapter is devoted to the 
end paper, or, as Mr. Nash prefers 
to term it, the pattern paper. British 
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publishers, he -believes, are coming to 
realize that distinction of design on 
the pattern and cover papers is not 
only aesthetically but commercially 
important, and for this reason he be. 
lieves that “we may yet recapture, 
what has been so long lost with us, a 
pride in style.” 


Claude Kendall Enters 
Juvenile Publishing Field 


Claude Kendall has entered the ju- 
venile field with the publication of Ilo 
Orleans’ “Funday,” an_ illustrated 
diary in jingles. The author, an at- 
torney, first prepared the book for his 
own children, and, on advice of 
friends, published two editions pri- 
vately. It was so well received that 
he decided to turn it over to a regular 
publisher. 


Robert M. McBride Decorated 
By President Masaryk 


A signal honor has been conferred 
upon Robert M. McBride, head of the 
publishing house which bears his name 
and author of “Romantic Czechoslo- 
vakia”. President Masaryk of Czecho- 
slovakia has made him an officer of 
the Order of the White Lion. 





FOR many years bibliophiles 
and binders have sought to 
protect rare volumes and pre- 
cious manuscripts against rav- 
ages of their enemies — book- 
worms, unfavorable 
conditions, etc. 

Among the most interesting 
and important research work 
has been that done at the 
Huntington Library. In this ar- 
ticle the author, assistant 
to the librarian at the Hunting- 
ton Library, tells of the result of 
some recent investigations. It 
was found that the use of a 
vacuum fumigation process plus 
certain special new chemicals 
is potent in the protection of 
rare collections of books. 


climatic 


short-lived periodical known as 

the “Bibliographer” published an 
essay entitled “Of bibliophilism and 
the preservation of books,” by Henry 
French, later identified as the great 
collector, Robert Hoe. In this article 
the author makes the unqualified state- 
ment that: 


|: October of the year 1902, the 


“Palatial fireproof buildings with 
imposing facades, monumental stair- 
cases and lofty halls and reading 
rooms, elaborate and learned classifi- 
cations and systems of catalogues, 
with ingenious machinery for the al- 
most automatic delivery of books to 
readers, however perfect and efficient, 
furnish no guarantee for the proper 
care of literary treasures.” 


Perhaps because of the relatively 
high proportion of unique and rare 
material in the Huntington collections, 
we have given a great deal of time and 
thought to the preservation of rare 
books and manuscripts. The belief 
that not only the present generation 
but generations for centuries to come 
will need to use these materials has 
caused us to develop a somewhat more 
extended idea’ of actual library obliga- 
tions than the average research insti- 
tution. 


In the late spring of 1928, much to 
our concern, signs of bookworm activ- 
ity in the rare-book stack were noticed, 
some two hundred volumes having 
been recently damaged. In our initial 
efforts to combat these pests, we nat- 
urally turned for advice to older and 
more experienced libraries, in various 
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Preservation of 


Rare Books 


and 


Manuscripts 


By THOMAS M. IIAMS 


Assistant to the Librarian, 
Huntington Library 


parts of the world, having rare collec- 
tions, knowing as we did that the rav- 
ages of bookworms had been going on 
for centuries, and thinking that the 
solution must already have been found. 
In this we were sorely disappointed. 
Dozens of inquiries were sent out. but 
their answers afforded us little help. 


By November, 1928, the Huntington 
Library realized it was fighting a los- 
ing battle in using methods advocated 
by other institutions. At that time we 
were examining all suspected volumes 
carefully, dusting and brushing inside 
the covers as well as the pages, then 
subjecting the books to a three or four 
days’ treatment of Oronite Light Sol- 
vent in an airtight metal case, and 
finally sprinkling them throughout 
with camphor powder and shelving 
them apart from the main files in a 
“convalescing ward,” as it were, to be 
inspected from time to time for new 
signs of infestation. 


In May, 1929, a new generation of 
beetles made their way into other vol- 
umes, and the vicious cycle began all 
over again. We were now extremely 
alarmed, and asked Dr. Tracy I. 
Storer, of the University of California 
Agricultural College, to make a survey 
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of the whole situation. He informed 
us that we were probably confronted 
by a difficult problem, and would have 
to take strenuous measures to combat. 
it if we did not want the drug-store 
beetle to be a constant source of 
trouble. He said, in effect, that no 
adequate chemical treatment is known 
by which the larvae of this particular 
species of beetle in their tunnels in 
books can be killed except by injecting 
poisonous gases into these tunnels, 
and that we should, therefore, confine 
our efforts to that type of fumigation, 
using only gases of known insecticidal 
and penetrating qualities. 


Actin on Professor Storer’s advice 
we immediately instigated a series of 
experiments with various gases; but 
each gas applied in the usual manner 
seemed to offer definite objections. 
Bear in mind, also, that in each case 
we had to satisfy ourselves that there 
would be no deleterious effects on the 
materials fumigated, either now or 
two centuries from now. This, of 


course, necessitated months of re- 
search. 


We decided to apply an old method 
to a new problem. It was found that 
with vacuum fumigation almost per- 
fect penetration could be obtained, and 
that it would not be necessary to open 
every book so as to expose as great a 
surface as possible to the fumigant. 
This meant that we could treat a great 
number of books in a relatively small 
chamber. In addition, we were in- 
formed that vacuum treatment would 
destroy the almost microscopic eggs of 
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PREMOIUD—The Outstanding Leather Substitute 


| —is tough and durable, yet possesses all the beauty and finish which is so 
much desired. 


—-can be embossed cold, stitched, skived and gold stamped with ease. Made 
| PRICES in different weights suitable for cut flush and turned in work. 
| Let us submit liberal working samples for your approval. 
'GREATLY 


Distributors 


| REDUCED GANE BROTHERS & LANE, INC. 


1515 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. 1335 W. Lake St., Chicago, Illinois 
GANE BROTHERS & CO. OF NEW YORK, INC., 560 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


SIMPLEX 


GOLD and COLOR IMPRINTING PRESSES—installed throughout the 
universe—are receiving the highest recommendation from leading book- 
binders. 

For a single copy or a run of millions, SIMPLEX workmanship is rapid, 
economical, and attractive in every respect. 


There are TWENTY (20) REASONS why the thousands of users of SIMPLEX PRESSES 
are satisfied. 


You can write, telegraph, or phone our Service Department for these reasons,—do it today. 
P ° y 


SIMPLEX GOLD STAMPING CO.. INC. 


425 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Cable MILDOHEIL Phone: CAledonia 5-4056 


for 
Uniformity. 
Lustre. 


Durability. 


HICKOK New SR All Metal | Ease of 
Ruling Machine | 


This machine has revolutionized Pen Paper Ruling. 
The output from it is from 100% to 200% greater 
than on the old style job Ruling Machine and of a 
higher quality. Some rulers tell us that with this SR 
machine feeding a sheet through twice, they can obtain 
greater output than feeding it through once on a Dual 
L Ruling Machine and obtain a better quality of work. 


Application 


Write for circular and prices. No. 1 Machine maxi- 
mum size sheet 24’’ wide and 28” long. No. 2 machine 
maximum size sheet 28’’ wide and 32” long. Mini- 


mum sheet 5” x 5” Roll Gold anna Your Next Job 
THE W. O. HICKOK MFG. CO. | American Roll Gold Leaf Co. 


HARRISBURG, PA., U. S. A. 17 Park Row New York, N. Y. 


December, 1932 4\ 





the Sitodrepa panicea, as well as the 
larvae, by rupturing the thin mem- 
brane at one end of the egg and allow- 
ing the poisonous gas to enter. 

We had at last found an excellent 
method of fumigation, but were still 
searching for an ideal fumigant. I 
thought until recently that we were 
the first to apply our method to the 
fumigation of books in a library; 
imagine my surprise, then, when I 
came across the following statement in 
a paper on “Insect pests in libraries,” 
read before the American Library As- 
sociation in 1879 by Professor H. A. 
Hagen, of the department of ento- 
mology at Harvard University: 


at ® 

he different methods employed to 
kiil the larvae (of bookworms) are 
mostly not indifferent, as least for the 
bindings. I should like to propose here 
a remedy perfectly harmless and per- 
fectly efficient, namely, to put such 


rarities under the glass bell of an air 
pump and draw out the air. After an 
hour the larvae will be found killed.” 
Dr. Hagen referred only to the larvae; 
the egg, chrysalis, and beetle are hard- 
er to destroy. To insure full success 
an effective fumigant should be used 
along with the vacuum treatment. 


The problem was solved when Dr. 
Arnold O. Beckman, of the department 
of chemistry at the California Insti- 
tute of Technology, who had been help- 
ing us with our experiments, discov- 
ered that ethylene oxide and carbon di- 
oxide could be combined in a liquid 
that is neither inflammable nor ex- 
plosive. This new fumigant is now 
being marketed under the trade name 
of “Carboxide”’. 


A safe and effective fumigant at 
last being available, we designed, with 
the aid of Dr. Irving Gleason, chemical 
engineer for a company manufactur- 
ing vacuum equipment, a fumigator 






five feet in diameter by ten feet long, 
sufficiently large to accommodate five 
or six library trucks full of books at 
one time, or the largest pieces of furni. 
ture, tapestries, and other objects of 
art. The actual operation of the ap. 
paratus is very simple and does not re. 
quire the services of a trained e.gi- 
neer or a fumigating expert. 


Since its installation we have fumi- 
gated all suspected volumes in the rare 
book stack, as well as foreign ship. 
ments showing the least signs of infes. 
tation. Until all books in the stacks 
have been fumigated there is, of 
course, the possibility of re-infesta- 
tion, but we feel that, with strict vigi- 
lance and ordinary precaution, our 
battle has been won, and we hope the 
“diet of worms”—as far as the Hunt- 
ington Library is concerned — will 
once again be the good earth rather 
than priceless volumes. 





Reprinted from Library Quarterly. 





Tricks of the Trade .. 





Most in- 
juries are 
received 
through an 
over - zealous 
effort on the part of the injured per- 
son to save time by making repairs or 
adjustments with machinery in mo- 
tion. To credit it to his carelessness 
is not, therefore, the proper interpre- 
tation. A suggestion how best not to 
receive an injury is more appropriate. 

While the machines are scheduled 
to run at maximum production, the 
speed is secondary to the well-being 
and safety of its operators. If your 
machine does not function properly, 
do not attempt to make any adjust- 
ments while it is in motion. Also, 
attempting to disprove the theory that 
the hand is quicker than the eye or 
trying to fool the machine is the most 


hazardous thing any sane person can 
do. 


The most successful machine opera- 
tor is the person able to absorb the 
mechanism of the machine into his 
mind, thereby making his mind the 
thinking power of the machine. 


A person able to do thus will be 
least subjected to injury because at all 
times he has the machine under his 
control—instead of his being under 
the control of the machine. 


A person who coolly, conscien- 


Pointers in the 
Repairing of 
Plant Machinery 
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tiously, cautiously, and thinkingly goes 
about his work in the operation of a 
machine has a greater opportunity to 
make good than a person who goes 
about his work at top notch speed 
shouting, chasing, and jumping about 
trying to beat time. It is obvious who 
of these two types of operators is ex- 
posing himself to personal injury. 


P. A. KUEHN, 
Night Superintendent. 
Art Color Printing Co., 
New York, N. Y. 


As a sub- 


When Glue Froths, Pathe 
Check Acidity and cov ph 


Grease Content lent maga- 
zine, I should 


be extremely grateful if you could 
assist me in the following matter: 

One of our troubles in the bindery 
is the tendency of the glue to froth. 
The glue we use is a good quality 
“pearl” glue and is carefully pre- 
pared. Can you suggest means of 
overcoming this. 

D. Brown. 

Government Printing Works, 


Pretoria, South Africa. 


Answer: 


With reference to your inquiry re- 
garding the frothing of glue, we sug- 











gest that the trouble is probably due 
to the fact that the glue is alkaline in- 
stead of faintly acid, although the 
trouble may be caused by the presence 
of an excessive amount of grease. The 
addition of weak acids, such as are 
present in vinegar, will generally 
overcome foaming due to alkalinity of 
the glue. 


The specifications used in purchas- 
ing the glue should state that the pH 
value be between 6.0 and 7.0 and that 
the glue must be free from an exces- 
sive amount of grease. The pH value 
just given will take care of foaming 
due to alkalinity by providing a glue 
that is slightly acid—F. R. B. 


Recent Incorporations 


The following incorporations have 
been filed during recent weeks in the 
bookbinding and publishing fields: 

Supreme Ruling & Binding Co., New 
York. Capital stock $10,000. Filed 
by Mendel & Schwartz, 26 Court St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Abbott Press, New York, publishing. 
Capital stock, 100 shares common. 
Filed by S. V. Ryan, Albany. 

Abrams Bookbindery, New York. 
Capital stock $5,000. Filed by S. B. 
Lilienstern, 1501 Broadway, N. Y. ©. 
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SCHUYLKILL LINING PAPER 
“the best end sheet made” 


Custom built to insure profitable 
production and a perfect product. 


Gane Bros. & Co. of N. Y. J. L. Shoemaker & Co. 
-| Gane Brothers & Lane, Inc. Schuylkill Paper Company 
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|\COE’S RIBBON GOLD LEAF 
The Quality Roll 


No patching nor double gilding. Econom- 
ically applied to flat covers and bound books. 
A single Roll will convince you. 


W. H. COE MFG. CO, G& 


NEW YORK LONDON PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
130 W. 42nd STREET ENGLAND 89 SHIP STREET 


BROWN 


Double 16, Double 24 and 
Double 32 


BOOK FOLDER 


with Christensen Pile Suction Feeder 


Transparent Specially Processed Durable 


SILK CHIFFON 


TRANSPARENT Ro 


: For Repairing and Preserving 
For full details and price write Books, Manuscripts, Records 


Gossamer light yet of remarkable strength and dura- 


BROWN FOLDING MACHINE co. bility. So sheer and transparent that the finest print 


is clearly legible through it. 40 inches wide—50c. 
- 3 per yard—35 yards to the piece. Send for samples. 
Erie, Pennsylvania 


We can furnish CONTINUOUS or SUCTION PILE FEEDERS EUGENE A. OBERFELDER 
112 Mayflower Ave., New Rochelle, N. Y. 


December, 1932 





Cooperative Bindery Starts 
Plant in New York 


Co-operative Bindery, Inc., has been 
established at 228 E. 45th Street, N. Y., 
and is now completely organized to do 
pamphlet binding for the trade. 

The company will occupy 8,000 
square feet of floor space; the plant is 
fully equipped with all modern machin- 
ery to provide complete bindery ser- 
vice. Equipment includes five folding 
machines (models K, M, and QO), two 
cutting machines which will cut stock 
up to 56 inches, Christensen automatic 
stitcher, Smyth sewing machine, etc. 

The firm maintains day and night 
service and operates a fleet of three 
trucks for immediate service in any 
part of the city. 

A. Jackings is president of the com- 
pany. The other officers are: M. Mit- 
nick, vice-president; H. Feigenbaum, 
treasurer; H. Manowitz, 
Mr. Mitnick formerly owned the In- 
dustrial Bookbinding Company at 200 
Varick Street. 


College Librarians Indicate 
Requirements in Binding 

Replies to a questionnaire sent out 
by The Library Journal to college 
librarians should prove helpful to 
library binderies engaged in college 
binding. The answers reveal that 
what the college librarian wants are: 
speed in returning books; care so that 
books, especially rare and unusual 
books shall not be injured; and de- 
pendability, i., assurance that the 
binder will use only the best materials 
in the binding. 

Care and dependability are, of 
course, to be expected from every re- 
putable bindery. As to speed, most 
library binderies will do their part if 
the college librarian releases the books 
at frequent intervals. 

Of the colleges which reported, 
eleven stated that they operated their 
own binderies, while 68 sent their 
work to commercial library binderies. 


lf Your Customers Don't 
Blaze a Trail to Your Door... 


If your customers don’t blaze a trail 
to your plant, take your plant to their 
door. That is the way George W. Baw- 
den, Lake City, Iowa, conducts his 
bookbinding business, and it seems to 
work. Some time ago Mr. Bawden 
bought a truck and converted it into 
a miniature bindery. Its tiny floor 
space of 84 square feet (12 x 7) ac- 
commodates a sewing bench, backing 
machine, stamping press, work bench, 
type cases, and storage space for stock. 

Mr. Bawden’ principal customers 
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secretary. 


are county courts which want their 
abstract and record books rebound and 
repaired. Mr. Bawden parks his bind- 
ery on wheels at a nearby point and 
the books are available for consulta- 
tion even during process of repair. 
Mr. Bawden’s plant does not contain a 
paper cutter but one is available at 
almost any printing plant. Mr. Baw- 
den, who is 60 years old, has spent his 
entire life in the bookbinding industry 
as apprentice, journeyman, superin- 
tendent, and finally owner. 


M. E. Franklin 


His many friends in the industry 
learned with deep sorrow of the death 
on November 3 of M. E. Franklin, vice- 
president of the W. F. Hall Printing 
Co., Chicago. Mr. Franklin, who was 
62 years of age, had been prominent in 
the graphic arts for more than 40 
years, and had been with the W. F. 
Hall Co. for 26 years. Mr. Franklin 
passed away in his apartment in the 
Sovereign Hotel, Chicago. 

R. M. Eastman, chairman of the 
board of directors, paid a splendid 
tribute to his colleague: 

“He served with a mutual interest 
that part of our business which he 
contacted, making friends for us 
among all with whom he dealt. He 
strove to help others from his fund 
of knowledge gained from many years 
of experience with buyers of printing. 
As a fellow-worker we shall miss him, 
but as a friend we shall miss him 
more.” 


Atlantic Bookbdg. Co. Moves, 
Adds Two Gang Stitchers 


The Atlantic Bookbinding Co., Inc., 
is now comfortably settled in its new 
quarters in the American Lithograph 
Bldg., 52 East 19th Street, New York, 
where two gang stitchers have been 
added to its extensive pamphlet-bind- 
ing equipment The firm was estab- 
lished in 1916 at 148 West 24th Street, 
where it has been located up to the 
recent removal, 

Aaron Boyarsky is president of the 
company, of which Samuel Boyarsky 
is secretary and Benjamin Boyarsky 
treasurer. 


William Michie Now Represents 
the Keratol Company 

William Michie, well known in the 
bookbinding field, has been appointed 
to represent The Keratol Company, 
Newark, N. J., in his contacts with 


publishers and bookbinders. Mr. 
Michie’s long experience enables him 
to give helpful advice to his clients 
on particular binding jobs. 


Dard Hunter Writes About 
Paper-Making in Orient 

Bibliophiles will be interested in the 
latest book to come from the private 
press of Dard Hunter at Chillicothe, 
Ohio, the first since 1927 and the last 
for at least three years, according to 
the publisher. In the volume, “Old 
Papermaking in China and Japan.” jj. 
lustrations and specimens rather than 
words tell the story. Text is limited 
to a biography of Ts’ai Lun, inventor 
of paper making, and to an anniysis 
of Chinese characters of bibliograph- 
ical significance. Many original speci- 
mens of Chinese, Japanese, Persian, 
and Tibetan papers are shown. The 
book which sells for $75 per copy. was 
permanently bound by Peter Franck, 
Gaylordsville, Conn. 


John C. Rogers Opens New 
Bookbinding Plant 


John C. Rogers has acquired his 
former firm name John C. Rogers, 
Inc., and installed equipment at 475 
Tenth Ave., New York, to specialize in 
edition, and pamphlet work. 

In 1923 he established in New York 
a bindery for edition and pamphlet 
work and in 1928 this company was 
merged with National Bancservice 
Corp. Mr. Rogers remained with the 
company until he became associated 
with the Eugene C. Lewis Company 
in 1929. His new firm is a member of 
the New York Employing Printers 
Association, Inc. 


John L. Pratt Announces 
New Publishing Firm 


John Lowell Pratt announces the 
founding of a new publishing firm 
bearing his name. The first book pub- 
lished will be a novel entitled “Grand 
Slam: The Rise and Fall of a Bridge 
Wizard.” The publication date is 
December 1. 


The offices of the new firm are at 
67 West Forty-fourth Street, New 
York City. The firm of A. S. Barnes 
& Co., with which Mr. Pratt is asso- 
ciated, will cooperate in the distribu- 
tion of books issued under the John 
Lowell Pratt imprint. 


Walter P. Chrysler, Jr., Starts 
General Publishing 

Walter P. Chrysler, Jr., whose 
Cheshire House has published many 
fine de luxe editions of classics, is 
now going in for general publishing. 
His first trade publication, “Anony- 
mous Footsteps,” a murder mystery 
novel by John M. O’Connor, was pub- 
lished last month. 
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Leading Book Manufacturers 


AMERICAN 


Pa BOOK BINDERY INC 


COMPOSITION - PRINTING - BINDING 
75 VARICK STREET - NEW YORK 


D. S. BRASSIL BINDERY 


41-43-45-47 ELIZABETH STREET 
NEW YORK CiTY 
Cloth and Leather Edition Binding 


GEORGE McKIBBIN & SON 
Edition Binders 
Only Highest Class Work 
Solicited 


Telephone 
Sunset 6-0056 


Bush Terminal 
Brooklyn 


The Cornwall Press, Inc. 
426-428 West Broadway 


Edition Binding in Cloth and Leather 
Tel. Walker 5-8121 New York 


LWOLFF 


Book Manufacturers since 1893 


526 West 264% Street ~ New York 


THE HADDON CRAFTSMEN 


Photo Engraving Composition Electrotyping 
Printing Binding 
New York Office: Equitable Life Assurance Bldg. 
Manufacturing Plant: Camden, N. J. 


GRADY BOOKBINDING CO. 


Book Manufacturers 
Fine Cloth, Leather, and Padded Silk Bindings 
216-222 W. 18th St., New York City 
Chelsea 3-2814 


ALENTINE CO., INC. 
Edition Book Manufacturers 
330 W. 42nd St. New York City 


1932 


December, 


RAUNWORTH & CO.or. 
UILDERS OF .....44.4 
OGERS.ccssacseaas 


©O BROADWAY BROOKIYN.N:Y. STAGG 38-6800 


Book Manufacturing in Allits Branches 
AT THE BROOKLYN END OF THE WILLIAMSBURG BRIDGE | 


PHONE STUYVESANT 9-7694 


FULTON BINDING 
SERVICE 


20 EAST 12th ST., NEW YORK 
LIBRARY - - MAGAZINE - - ALL JOB BINDINGS 


NEW ENGLAND 


C. B. FLEMING & CO., INC. 
Bookbinders 
Norwood, Mass. 


Norwood Press 


THE PLIMPTON PRESS 


NORWOOD, MASS. 


Complete Edition Manufacturers 


PENNSYLVANIA 


OLDACH COMPANY 
EDITION BINDERS 


Established 1854 
525 Locust Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


MURPHY - PARKER COMPANY 


Edition Binding, Leather, Cloth 
Also Catalog 
Efficient Workmanship Prompt Service 
701-709 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


International Textbook Press 
Scranton, Pa. 


Complete Printing and Binding Service 


Y 


TENNESSEE 
FROM FOREST TO FINISHED BOOK 


Quality book production at 


KINGSPORT - TENNESSEE 
Sales Agencies —— 
NEW YORK: 578 Madison Ave. CHICAGO: 421 West Erie ‘t 
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Leading Book 


BALTIMORE 


MOORE & COMPANY, Inc. 


109-11-13 SOUTH STREET 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Edition Binders 


OPTIC BINDERY 


High-Class Ledger and Blank-Book Bookbinders 
and Paper Rulers 
Manifold Work a Specialty 


19 E. Lombard St., Baltimore, Md. 


L. H. JENKINS, Inc. 


RICHMOND, VA. 


Edition Book Manufacturers 
Case Making for the Trade 


CHICAGO AND MID-WESTERN 


W. B. CONKEY COMPANY 


NEW YORK HAMMOND, IND. CHICAGO 
Edition Book Manufacturers for Fifty Years 


A complete service from manuscript to bound book 


BROCK & RANKIN 
"CHICAGO, TLL, 


EDITION BOOK MANUFACTURERS 


ROBERT O. LAW COMPANY 


Printers and Binders Specializing in 
School Text Books 
2100 North Natchez Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


BOOK COVER DIES 


SINCE 1885 


Becker Bros. Engraving Co. 


103 Lafayette Street New York 


THE A. F. DIETRICH COMPANY 


Superlative Products 
1811 PESTALOZZI STREET 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Ruling inks and general supplies 
BOOST PEN RULING 


Manufacturers 


SPINNER BROTHERS COMPANY 
Edition Book Manufacturers 
732 Sherman Street, Chicago, III. 


JOHN F.CUNEO COMPANY 


General Book Manufacturers 
2242 GROVE STREET CHICAGO 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Bookwalter-Ball-Greathouse Printing Co. 


Printers — Binders 
QUALITY + CAPACITY + SERVICE 
1506-22 North Capitol Ave. Indianapolis, Ind 


MISSOURI 


INTERSTATE BINDERY CO. 
EDITION BINDING AND CLOTH CASES 


409-10 Admiral Blvd. Kansas City, Mo. 


BECKTOLD COMPANY 


EDITION BOOK MANUFACTURERS 
200-212 PINE STREET = ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


HAND BOOKBINDING 


EGGELING BINDERY 
Bookbinding by Hand 
Artistic craftsmanship for public, 
vate and institutional libraries. 
55 EAST llth STREET NEW YORK 


WHY WASTE? 


Increase your savings by paying closer attention to your 
skewings, rags, rubbers, and sweeps. Why waste any- 
thing, anyway, in these days of keen competition? 

Call on us. 


THE W. L. ROBERTSON CO. 


Assayers and Refiners 


38 LIBERTY STREET NEWARK, N. J. 


RUSSELL ERNEST BAUM 


FASTEST SELLING FOLDING 
MACHINES IN AMERICA 


615 Chestnut Street, Phila. - Branches everywhere 
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Bindery Services & Supplies 


SUPPLY HOUSES AND 
DISTRIBUTORS 


Alto Supply Company 


12 Spruce Street 
New York 


Bookbinders' Supplies 
Glues Canvas Ducks 


BEekman 3-0947 


Louis W. Bergman 
487 Broadway, New York City 


GENUINE LEATHER—ARTIFICIAL 
LEATHER—BOOK CLOTH 


Jobs, Seconds and Special Lots Always 
on Hand 


John Campbell & Co. 
92 Warren Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Bookbinders’ Leather and Inter- 
laken Book Cloths 


Louis Dejonge & Co. 
Bookbinders’ Leathers — Papers 
Interlaken Book Cloths 


New York 


Philadelphia Chicago 


GANE BROTHERS & CO. 
of New York, Inc. 
560 Broadway 


Every requirement for the 
Bookbinder 
Telephone: Canal 6-4976-4977 


Gane Brothers & Lane, Inc. 


Bookbinders Supplies and 
Machinery 


Chicago St. Louis 


The H. Griffin & Sons Co. 


65-67 Duane St., New York 
Chicago Boston 
Athol Artificial Leather—lInterlaken 


Book Cloth—Brighten Roll Leaf— 
Leather and Binders Supplies. 


December, 


1932 


Benjamin V. Harrison Co., Inc. 
42 Spruce St., New York City 
Chicago Boston 


Manufacturers of Cowhide 
Bookbinding Leathers 


C. B. HEWITT & BROS., Inc. 


23-25 GREENE STREET 
NEW YORK 


Binders Boards—Tar—Semi-Tar 
—Press—Chip—News 
Specialties 


The Holliston Mills, Inc. 
Norwood, Mass. 


Bookbinders’ Supplies, Machinery 
and Equipment 
on New York 


Bost 
Philadelphia Chicago St. Louis 


Marshall Son & Co., Corp. 
228 Purchase Street 
Boston, Mass. 


Fabrikoid — Interlaken Cloth 
Bookbinders’ Supplies 


J. L. Shoemaker & Co. 
15 South 6th St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


90 years of service to the 
Bookbinding Industry 


Slade, Hipp & Meloy, Inc. 
119 W. Lake St., Chicago 


Leathers, Head Bands, Tapes, 
Binders’ Board, Interlaken Cloth, 
DuPont Fabrikoid, etc. 


White, Son Company 


Importers of Fine Leathers 
Bookbinders' Materials 


12 South St., Boston, Mass. 


“Colonial” Interlaken Du Pont 


Binders' Board Book Cloths Fabrikoid 


MACHINERY SUPPLIES 
Bookbinders’ Machinery 


of All Kinds 


Sam Cohen Machinery Corp. 
123 Greene St., New York City 


THE BRACKETT STRIPPING MACH. CO. 
Manufacturers of 


Safety Trimmers, Tape End Trimmers and 
Stripping Machines 


THE BRACKETT STRIPPING MACH. CO. 


Chicago Office: 108 W. Harrison Street 
New York Office: 277 Broadway 
San Francisco Office: 51 Clementina St. 


BRASS DIE ENGRAVERS 


Becker Bros. Engraving Ce. 


103 Lafayette St., 
New York 


45 Years of Service 
to Binders 


Frank J. Spaeth 
BRASS DIES OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION 


232 Summer Street 


Telephone 
Boston, Mass. 


Liberty 3077 


C. STRUPPMANN & CO., INC. 
Main Office 
260 Manhattan Avenue, 
Union City, N. J. 
New York Office 
70 Fifth Avenue 


Rendering a complete brass engraving 
service 


Truart Reproduction Co. 
236 West 27th St. 
New York City 


Artists in Brass Dies 


United Engraving Works, Inc. 
Engraving of Distinction 


337 Sixth Avenue 
New York 


BOOKBINDING PAPERS 


C. B. HEWITT & BROS., Ine. 
23-25 GREENE STREET 
NEW YORK 
Flexible Papers 


Red—White—Black 
Back Lining—Red Rope 


(Continued on following page) 
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BOOKBINDING PAPERS 


JAPAN PAPER COMPANY | SCHUYLKILL | 
109 LINING PAPER 


East 31st Street 
Gane Brothers & Co. of N. Y., Ince. 
Gane Brothers & Lane, Inc. 
J. L. Shoemaker & Co. 
Schuylkill Paper Co. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


JOHN E. DONALLAN & CO, 
12 South St. Boston, Mass. 


Economy Tape Cloths 
for Reinforcing 
































New York 
Philadelphia Boston 
Imported and Domestic. Hand, Mould, & 
Machine Made. Plain, Colored, & Deco- 
rated. Text & Cover Papers. Skin & 
Paper Vellums & Parchments. 























Kelsey-Risden Co., Inc. 


692 Greenwich Street 
New York City 


Flexible and Felt Papers—Leather- 
cloth, Flexfibre, Binders Board 


Tamm & Company 


66-68 Duane Street 
New York City 


Bookbinding Papers 
of Distinction 














R. W. GRAUERT, Inc. 


“Oeser” Roll Leaf — Color 
Roll Leaf—“Oeser-Foil” 


66 W. Broadway, New York, N. Y- 











| | J. L. Shoemaker & Co. | 


15 S. 6th Street, Philadelphia 


Established 1840 


BOOKBINDER’S MATERIALS 
Ledger Brand Ameriean Russia 


SCHUYLKILL LINING PAPER 
2. KERATOL (IMITATION LEATHER) 
Distributors INTERLAKEN MILLS BOOK CLOTHS 

GRISWOLDVILLE SUPERS 
SUPERIOR BINDERS BOARD 













DORNEMANN BRASS TYPE wrncs, vecause it ts 


DURABLE: Dornemann type is extremely hard—it is made of an unusually durable alloy. 







LEGIBLE: Available in a great variety of styles and sizes, all of sound design, it is 
finished entirely by hand and cut very deep. Perfect alignment guaranteed. 


IN STOCK: Delivery when you want it—always. Complete assortment on hand in New York, 
ready for immediate shipment. 






Are you interested in a type of unequalled quality and beauty? Write for catalogue “H“ to KARL KRAUSE U.S. CORPORATION 


DISTRIBUTORS FOR U.S. A.: KRAU S$ E NEW YORK CITY 121 Varick Street 


Simple, Accurate, and ROSBACK SINGLE HEAD STITCHER AND FEEDER 
Easily Adjusted with Multiple Stations 











Fills a field between hand stitcher and a po head machines. 

Especially intended for plants having general run of saddle stitching 
‘ ; in lots of 500 up to any quantity. ick change, general jobbing 
; a ee. machine. Can be changed from one job to another in from 1 to 5 


minutes, 
Has from 2 to 4 Times Capacity of Hand Feed Stitcher. Eliminates 
Inserting of Signatures. > 

Positively guaranteed to cut stitching cost from 50 to 75 per cent 
over old hand method, and to do and be everything we claim for it. 
Price includes installation in U. 8. and a service man for several 
days’ demonstration. 


Built by F. P. ROSBACK COMPANY, Benton Harbor, Michigan 
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Bookbinders’ Want Aids 





FOR SALE 





FOR SALE 


Smyth No. 2 Large Casemaker 

Sheridan Covering Machine 

Round Corner Turning-In Machine 

Hickok Roller Backer 

Crawley Rounder & Backer 

Standard 2 Rod Power Stamper with 
Roll Leaf Attachment 

34-in. Bown & Carver Power Paper 

Cutter 

Seybold Ring Bench Stamper 

Excelsior Braidwood Index Cutter 

Automatic Thumb Index Cutter 

6-9 Singer Sewing Machine 

Dexter Bundling Press 

Smyth No. 3 Sewing Machine 

Brehmer Straight-Needle Book Sewer 

Fuller Case-Bender 

Latham No. 00 Wire Stitcher 

Latham No. 1 Wire Stitcher 

Electrically Heated Case Former 

Stimpson*Power Eyeletting Machine 

Stripping Machine 

Tape End Trimmer 

Potdevin 27-ine Gluer 

Potdevin 12-in. Gluer 

Knowlton Gluer 

Latham Rotary Board Cutter 

End Gummer 

Gane’s Goose-Neck Embosser 

Marresford 10!/-in. Tipping Machine 


All Machines in first class condi- 
tion. Address Box 405, BooKBINDING 
MAGAZINE, 114 E. 32nd St., N. Y. C. 





BINDERY MACHINERY 


Christensen Automatic Stitcher, 5 
Sta., 2 heads, $750.; 38x52 Dexter Job- 
ber with Feeder, $250; 32x44 Dexter 
Jobber with Cross Feeder, $275.; 38x38 
Hall Circular Folder with 3 long Par- 
allels and 2 Rt. Ang. folds, $75. and 
with McCain Feeder, $150.; 1% in. No. 
12 Morrison Wire Stitcher, $100.; 
52x65% Hancock Perforating Line-up 
Table, $300.; 56 and 65 inch Miehles, 
$325 to $1000. Machines in Chicago. 
Write for information to (Dept. F) 
The Wanner Company, 720 Sherman 
St.. Chicago, Il. 





300KBINDING MACHINERY 


‘ull line of Krause-Mansfield ma- 
chines, new and overhauled. Sewing 
Machines, Job Backers, Folders, 
Shears, Perforators, Wire Stitchers, 
Enibossing Presses, Round Cornering, 
Ruling Machines, Standing Presses, 
Turning-in Machines, Brass Type, 
Bookbinders’ Rolls, Tools, Dies. Every 
machine overhauled, guaranteed. 
Terms. HOFFMANN MACHINERY 
& ENGRAVING CO., 114 Fast 13th 
St.. N. Y.C. 


December, 1932 


BINDING MACHINERY 
1—Sheridan Continuous Case Maker 
2—Smyth National Sewing Machines 
2—No. 3 Smyth Sewing Machines 
2—Crawley Round and Backers 
1—44-in. Dexter Cutter 
1—Model K Cleveland Folder 
1—Seybold Dayton 3-knife Trimmer 

A. W. ROBERTSON 
461 - 8th Ave. New York, N. Y. 
Tel.: MEdallion 3-2851 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


BINDERY EXECUTIVE 

Bindery executive, graduate engi- 
neer, seven years’ experience on pro- 
duction costs, methods, and mechani- 
cal equipment; industrious, progres- 
sive, desires connection with firm 
wishing to improve plant and reduce 
production costs. Address Box 550, 
BOOKBINDING MAGAZINE, 114 E. 32nd 
St., New York City. 


EXPERT FINISHER 

Expert finisher and tooler on extra 
work desires position. Has had ex- 
perience in all lines of bindery work. 
Capable of taking charge; familiar 
with bindery machinery, cost and pro- 
duction methods. Will go anywhere. 
Salary a secondary matter to start 
with. Address Box 700, BOOKBINDING 
MAGAZINE, 114 E. 32nd St., N. Y. C. 











MACHINERY WANTED 





PEBBLING MACHINE 
Wanted, pebbling machine, with or 
without motor; state pattern of rollers 
and size. Address Box 720, BOOKBIND- 
ING MAGAZINE, 114 E. 32nd St., New 
York City. 





WANTED TO PURCHASE: 


Smyth No. 1 Casemaking Machine 
Smyth Cloth Cutter 

Roller Backer 

Four Rod Stamping Press 

Hand Lever Paper Cutter 

Job Backer 

Potdevin Gluer 

Stripping: Machine 

Crawley Rounder and Backer 
National Straight Needle Sewer 
Baum Folder 

Punching Machine 

Paper Drill 

Brass Bound Boards 

Gane Bench Embosser 

Krause Rounder 

Round Corner Cutter 

Small Bench Press 

Sheridan Paper Covering Machine 
Address Box 210, BoOKBINDING MaGa- 
ZINE, 114 East 32nd St., N. Y. C. 





Readers Write... 


: (Continued from page 34) 

That is also very simple—by direct 
mail advertising. There are about 200 
users of ruled forms (firms) to every 
100,000 population. That would make 
about 14,000 for your city. There 
were also about 600 bookkeepers and 
accountants to the same population, 
though that figure may no longer be 
accurate. My suggestion is to start 
small and work up to larger lists later. 
Go over your classified telephone direc- 
tory and check every large concern and 
include all those listed as accountants. 
That should easily give you a list of 
10,000. 

Now the rulers evidently must have 
learned their lesson, as we all have. 
Their problem is a simple one. But 
they will face it. Many cities of the 
country have realized that organiza- 
tion is indispensable; that, however, 
in itself is not sufficient, for they must 
be willing to spend a few dollars and 
Boost Pen Ruling. They must go direct 
to the consuming public and explain 
to them the merits of pen ruled forms. 

In your advertising copy by all 
means hammer home Eye Strain. That 
is the basis of all your arguments. 

A. F, DIETRICH 
A. F. Dietrich Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Mass Production Developments 


(Continued from page 24) 
developments, as things are happen- 
ing “fast and furiously” in the indus- 
try these days, and that to ignore these 
developments means stagnation and 
ultimate extinction. Mr. Grady dis- 
cussed the problem of introducing new 
machinery to older men and stated 
that the comparing of notes by differ- 
ent plants as to how this problem could 
be solved would be most helpful. 

Plans for the Christmas party, 
which is always the big social event of 
the year for the Bookbinders Guild, 
were discussed. The Guild received 
an invitation from the Smyth Manu- 
facturing Co. to visit their plant in 
Hartford on December 2 and 3. This 
will be an unusual occasion, being a 
two-day affair, and the Guild express- 
ed its appreciation for the kind invita- 
tion. 

ry 


The Library Bindery has been estab- 
lished in San Francisco with headquar- 
ters at 417 Guerrero Street. 
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Dana Slade, Jr., Pres. 


Samuel Slade, Vice Pres. & Treas. Frank J. Dinges, Sec. 


SLADE, HIPP & MELOY, Ine. 


119 W. Lake St., Chicago 


Distributors of 
Interlaken Mills Book Cloth—DuPont Fabrikoid 
Monroe Binders Board—Griswoldville Super 
Genuine Oeser Leaf—Diamond Decorative Leaf 
Morocco—Cowhide—Buffing—Calf—Sheep—Skivers 


Complete stock of all bookbinding accessories carried for prompt shipment 
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Good Craftsmanship 
Builds Confidence... 





When a book manufacturer’s salesman 
brings an order into the office he not 
only expects but deserves the utmost 
cooperation of the shop. His job does 
not end with the signing of the order 
by the publisher, for he has given his 
word to deliver a satisfactory book. 


There is no better way to instill confi- 
dence in your salesman than to let him 
know that the best available methods, 
labor, and materials are employed in 
executing the order he brings in. Have 
him pass along this confidence to his 
customers. 


Follow this three-point plan of sales 
promotion: 


















1. Use UPACO E. B. A. GLYCOL 
PASTE to guard against warping in 
your casing-in work. 










No need to worry when UPACO E. B. A. is used. 


2. Tell your salesman your shop is 
using the adhesive created by binders 
for binding.* 











UNION PASTE 


COMPANY 


3. Instruct him to tell his clients that 
you use UPACO E. B. A. GLYCOL 
PASTE exclusively to insure against 
warping. 










You'll find this program worthwhile as 
a precaution against warping and the 
unpleasant complaints it brings. 







Manufacturers of 
Upaco Adhesives 


200 Boston Avenue . Medford, Mass. 


If you haven’t received your free trial 
gallon of UPACO, send for it TO- 
DAY. This page attached to your let- 
terhead will bring it to you without 
obligation. 


















+UPACO E. B. A. GLYCOL PASTE is manufactured ac- 
cording to a formula developed by the Research Division of 
the Employing Bookbinders of America. This formula has 
received the indorsement of both the E. B. A. and the U.S. 
Government Printing Office, which assisted in its development. 
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| Another Cine édition— 


bound in genuine Keratol ; 


ee a ee eee 


ERE ARE SEVEN VOLUMES destined for the homes of 
men who made History faithful records of achieve- 
ment, beautifully bound in blue levant Keratol, case em- 
bossed, and stamped in gold. Published by the American 
Legion, protected for generations against wear and decay by 


their Keratol covers, and bound by Butler Ward Company, 
New York. 


@ Year after year a greater number of publishers and book- 
binders specify Keratol for books and editions that command 
attention and prestige, because year after year Keratol dem- 
onstrates its superior beauty and durability. Plan to use it, 
and earn a better profit on your next binding. 


@ Samples in many colors and grains always available. 


THE KERATOL COMPANY 


310 KERATOL STREET e NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


- GENUINE 


eo CUARAN TEED 


“for better bindings” 
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